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THE RALTIMORE CITY GUARDS. 

The accompanying engraving, representing 
the Baltimore City Guards receiving the parting 
salute of their hospitable entertainers, the 
Charlestown City Guards, was drawn expressly 
for as by Mr. Alfred Waud. The. Baltimore 
City Guards are seen in the foreground, and the 
line of the Charlestowa City Guards is sketched. 
It will be remembered that we published a rep- 
resentation of the latter company on their retarn 
to Charlestown from their trip to Washington. 
The Baltimore company isa fine body of men, 
their unifurm dark blue, rich and appropriate, 
aud their drill admirable. Both in the ranks and 
out of it, they made a most agreeable impression 
during their too brief visit. They arrived at 
Charlestowa on Tharsday, Aegust 20, from New 
Hampshire, where for two days they had been 
handsomely and hospitably entertained by the 
Amoskeag Veterans, of Manchester. The bat- 
talion, which is commanded by Major Warner, 
is an old and highly popular organization, com- 
posed of five companies, nambering in the aggre- 
gate about one hundred and fifty men. The 
corps comprises the Gower of the military spirits 
of Baltimore, and was organized twenty-six 
years ago (in 1835), with Alexander Cheeves, 
captain. The uniform was gray, and onthe first 
parade the company numbered forty muskets 
and two officers. In 1835 the Guards, with the 
other military of Baltimore, were called out by 
the goveruor to the bloody riot which broke out 
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between the rival gangs of laborers on the Bal- 
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timore and Ohio Railroad. The terrible Bank 
riot of the same year demanded of this company 
a strong proof of their devotion to the public 
welfare, and the cause of law and order. In the 
riot, Cheeves received a disabling wound on the 
head from a rock hurled by the mob, which com- 
pelled him to resign his commission. He was 
succeeded by the gallant William H. Watson, 
who in 1846 was killed at the storming of Mon- 
terey, in the Mexican war. In April, 184t, the 
corps took part in the funeral obsequies of Pres- 
ident Harrison, at Washington ; July 4, 1848, 
they assisted at the laying of the corner stone of 
the National Washington Monument. On May 
2, 1857, they dispersed the rioters upon the Ohio 
Railroad, bat not until several of the company 
were injured by the flying stones. In June, 1857, 
the Guards visited Lexington, Ky., where they 
assisted in laying the corner stone of the monu- 
ment to Henry Clay. February 22, 1858, they 
visited Richmond, where they participated in the 
inauguration of Crawford’s equestrian statue of 
Washington. Their visit to Charlestown was 
on an invitation extended to them hy the City 
Guards, who were cordially received and enter- 
tained’ by them off their excursion to Washing- 
ton in March, 1857. It was soldier’s luck for 
our military visitors to arrive in the midst of a 
perfect delaye of rain. Any time daring the six 
weeks previous they would have escaped it, but 
it came down in torrents as they left the Somer- 
ville station of the Boston and Maine Railroad. 
But like their escort, the Charlestowa City 


Guards, they bore the pelting of the pitiless storm 
like men; the artillery roared a welcome, ban- 
ners fluttered, drums rolled, and all went merry 
as a marriage bell. The Charlestown City 
Guards, on this occasion, paraded as a battalion, 
under command of Captain John T. Boyd, with 
Captain W. W. Pierce as adjutant, and Licuten- 
ants Pray, Norton, Stickney and Drew. The 
Baltimore battalion is commanded by Major Jo- 
seph P. Warner, and the staff of the battalion is 
composed of the following officers: Adjutant, 
E. R. Dorsey; quartermaster, Frisby Lloyd; 
paymaster, William M. Innes; surgeon, Henry 
C. Scott ; sergeant major, Charles W. Crocker. 
But two of the five companies of the battalion 
were present on this occasion—Company A, 
commanded by Lloyd B. Parker, Lieatenant E. 
L. Matthews ; and Company B, Captain John 
G. Johnnes, Lieutenants William McLain and A. 
W. Dennison The battalion musters sixty-five 
muskets and ten officers, and is accompanied by 
the Blues’ Band, under the direction of Professor 
Holland. Their uniform consists of coats and 
pants of navy blue, faced with gold lace, and 
bearskin caps. Charlestown was dressed up very 
gaily with flags on the day of the reception, and 
during the stay of the military guests. Aftera 
collation, the Baltimoreans were conducted to 
“Camp Warner” on Winthrop Square, where 
they were formally welcomed in an eloquent 
speech by Mayor Dana. In the afternoon a grand 
ban zuct, in honor of the Baltimoreans, was given 
at the City Hall. On the following day, which 
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was bright and pleasant, the officers and mem™ 
bers of the Baltimore City Gaards, and several 
distinguished citizens, left the armory on Win- 
throp Street, Charlestown, at quarter past nine 
o’clock, A. M , on an excursion to noted places 
in Boston and its suburbs. Carriages and om- 
nibuses were provided for the party, and Captain 
Boyd, Adjutant W. W. Pierce, and nearly all 
the officers of the Charlestown Company, and 
some of the members, were with them to give 
such explanations as might be needed by the vis- 
itors. They visited Faueuil Hall, the Custom 
House, the old and new Statehouses, the Public 
Library, etc , and partook of acollation at the Nor- 
folk House, Roxbury. After visiting West Rox- 
bury, Jamaica Pond, Brookline, and Brighton, 
they drove down by the Charles River Hotel, and 
across the bridge into the skirts of Watertown, 
thence past Mount Auburn gate, past Washing- 
ton’s headquarters, the Washington elm, Har- 
vard University, into Somerville, and returned to 
Charlestown, where afier a collation, prepared 
by J. B. Smith, they took up the line of march 
for Boston, escorted by the Charlestown City 
Guards, with full ranks and making a splendid 
appearance, and left the city in the five and a 
half train fur New York, by way of Norwich 
and Worcester. We have no doubt that the visit 
of the Guards to Boston was as agreeable to 
them as it was to their entertainers, and we trust 
that this visit will strengthen the ties of good fel- 
lowship which anite the various sections of our 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


THE DOUBLE TRAGEDY. 


A True Story of the Bombcrdmoent of Curacoa. 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 


Earty in the present century the British frig- 
aie , and two British sloops of-war, lay off 
the island of Curacoa, in the Caribbean Sea. 
The purpose of this little squadron, which was 
under the command of the Hon. Captain M , 
was to capture the island from the Dutch aud 
annex it to the British West Indics. 

The Dutch governor of the island held out 
stoutly. The force of the three ships of war was 
insufficient to render it expedient to land sailors 
and marines and ri-k battle with the troops on. 
the island and the armed inhabitants, and the 
object of the enemy was to compel them to sub- 
mission by a vigorous blockade, which, by pre- 
venting the landing of provisions or munitions 
of war, must ultimately reduce them to starv- 
ation. However, despite all the watchfulness of 
John Bull, vessels laden with provisions, from 
the United States, managed to elude the vigi- 
lance of the sentries on board the squadron, and, 
under cover of the night, to land abundance of 
provender, which was sold for an enormous 
price. In fact, Brother Jonathan was driving a 
most lucrative contraband trade, and Mynheer, 
albeit he had to pay for the joke, laughed in his 
sleeve at the blockaders, and maintained his ro- 
tundity of corporation as bravely as ever. 


This, thought Captain M——, will never do, 
and he resolved to send partics of seamen and 
marines ashore, during the night, with orders to 
burn and destroy every barn, granary, or store- 
house, they came across, as well as the growing 
crops in the fields, and having effected this, to 
make their escape on board the ships before day- 
lizht, the boats of the squadron lying off shore 
ready to receive them as soon as their work of 
destruction was over. ; 

This plan promised to prove effectual. The 
Dutch governor had not calculated upon any 
such visitation as this, and his anger was fear- 
fully aroused. He swore that he would hang up 
every officer and man that he could catch en- 
gaged in these expeditions, on a gallows on the 
highest part of the ramparts, fully in sight of the 
squadron, and there let them hang till they 
dropped. 

Captain M—— was not to be daunted by these 
threats. Parties of men were landed almost 
every night, while in his tarn he informed the 
commandant that for every British seaman that 
was hanged he would hang a Dutchman at the 
yardarm of the frigate. 

The devastating parties continued to be sent 
on shore. Granaries and storehouses in flames, 
illumined the atmosphere every night; all the 
endeavors of the governor to capture the incen- 
diaries were fruitless, and it soon became evident 
that starvation must compel the stubborn Hol- 
landers to surrender. The fact was, there was 
on board the frigate a spy named Horsica, a 
Datch creole, perfectly acquainted with every 
road and path on the island, and with the local 
ity of every farmhouse, storehouse and granary 
it contained. Under this wretch’s guidance it 
was an casy matter to effect the desired mischief, 
and to escape, by various by-ways, all the patrols 
despatched by the governor to capture the Brit- 
ish seamen. 

Horsica was a man of desperate character who 
had escaped from a prison on the island, in which 
he lay under sentence of death, and his personal 
appearance was as brutally repulsive as his dis- 
position was malignant, but in time of war com- 
mandcrs are not particular as to the means they 
employ to effect a desired result. 

At length, however, thirteen seamen and an 
officer were surprised, brought into town and 
sentenced by court martial to die within twenty- 
four hours, and the following morning before 
daybreak, the British commander was informed 
that the sentence would certainly be carried into 
effect, unless before the expiration of twenty-four 
hours the entire squadron took its departare from 
the island. 

Captain M—— was not a man to be swerved 
from his purpose by any threats that could be 
made use of. But in order to gain time, he sent 


» word back by the flag of truce that he would 


despatch a mcssenger to the admiral, whose ves- 
sel lay at anchor off a neighboring island, and 
give an answer before noon the next day. With 
this answeffhe governor appeared to be satisfied, 
though he assured the officer who bore it that at 


noon the next day, unless the answer was favor- 
able, the fourteen victims should all suffer 
death. 

However, nothing was further from Captain 
M——’s intentions than to appeal to the ad- 
miral, although before dark a gallows, painted 
black, had been erected on the ramparts in full 
view of the squadron. 

When night again came on, three parties of 
one hundred marines and soldiers were des- 
patched on shore under the guidance of Horsica, 
with orders to capture as many of the inhabitants 
of the island as they could, Captain M 
solemnly swearing that he would hang a Dutch- 
man for every British sailor that was executed 
by the governor. 

The officer in command of these parties was 
Lieutenant Melrose, from whose lips I several 
years afterward heard this story. With him, in 
command of the separate parties, were two mas- 
ter’s mates of the sloops-of war and the marine 
officer of the frigate. 

The largest party, led by Llorsica and com- 
manded by Lieutenant Melrose and a mate, 
whose name I will not mention, marched to a 
large farm situated at the opposite end of the 
island from the town, and succeeded in securing 
ten horses and four males, and mounted upon 
these, they rode away into the interior, where the 
lieutenant was ivformed resided several of the 
most wealthy and influentivl of the inhabitants. 
A ride of six miles brought them to a country 
seat of a magistrate of great- consideration on 
the island. The party surrounded the house, 
having first seized the farm bailiff and the 
steward, who were tied hand and foot and 
strapped across one of the mules, and demanded 
that the doors should be opened. 

Receiving no reply, they forced an entrance 
and discovered only the aged butler, standing 
half dressed and trembling in the hall. To Hor- 
sica’s inquiry after his master, he said that Myn- 
heer Van Tassel and his wife were in Amster- 
dam, the only town of any importance on the 
island. This assertion was discredited and the 
house searched and ransacked from top to bot- 
tom, but without effect. -The lieutenant wes at 
length satisfied that the old serving man had 
told the truth. The poor fellow was seized and 
bound to another of the mules, his earnest plead- 
ings, which were only understood by Llorsica, 
totally disregarded, while the brutal spy, who 
assumed an authority which under any other cir- 
cumstances would have caused Melrose to strike 
him to the earth, regardless of the young officer's 
remonstrances, smashed all the glass and de- 
stroyed all the furniture and valuables he came 
across, out of spite at his disappointment. 

The party was about to leave the house and 
proceed further, when the master’s mate, who 
had been for some time missing, made his ap- 
pearance, and coming up to Lieutenant Melrose, 
reported that while searching for plunder, he had 
discovered three young ladies, the daughters of 
the master of the mansion, secreted in a closet. 


“ Let them be, sir,” said the lieutenant, who 
was heartily sick of the disagreeable duty he had 
been sent upon. ‘ We have no instructions to 
harm females, nor is it fitting conduct tor an offi- 
cer in his majesty’s service to occupy himself in 
searching for plunder.” 

The fellow made some surly reply to the effect 
that the lieutenant was no oflicer of his, and 
turned away. Something in his appearance in- 
duced Melrose to follow him, and hurrying to 
the room in which the three sisters had endeav- 
ored to conceal themselves, he found three beau- 
tiful girls, the oldest scarcely eighteen, clinging 
together, half-clothed and frantic with terror. 

Around them were standing the master’s mate 
and four armed sailors, their naked gutlasses in 
their hands, laughing at the terror of the girls, 
and at their tearful lamentations, which the fel- 
lows could not understand any more than the 
lieutenant. Melrose, however, saw that some 
gress rudeness had already been offered to the 
girls, and in a stern voice, he ordered the men to 
quit the house immediately and prepare to pro- 
ceed on the march. 

To this the master’s mate demarred, and had 
the effrontery to propose the outrage of the un- 
fortunate females. Without replying, Melrose 
felled the mate to the floor with a blow of his fist, 
and drawing a pistol commanded the railors to 
drag him outside and bind him to the mule upon 
which the poor butler was already mounted. * 

The sailors hesitated, saying that they be- 
longed to the sloop and net to the frigate to 
which the licutenant belonged, that the mate was 
their officer, and that the gitls were a fair prize, 


but Melville, clapping the muzzle of his pistol to 
the ear of the spokesman, said that if his orders 
were not immediately obeyed he would blow 
out the man’s brains and carry his messmates 
prisoners on board the frigate. 

Finding that the licutenant was resolute, the 
fellows grumblingly obeyed his orders, and the 
poor girls, discovering that he was their friend 
and protector, although they were unable to un- 
Cerstand his words, threw themselves on their 
knees before him and kissed his hands, murmur- 
ing prayers and blessings in their own language. 
He endeavored to soothe their terror as best he 
could, but he had no time to spare, and the cav- 
alcade was soon again under weigh, the master’s 
mate a prisoner. 

Horsica the spy proposed to burn down the 
house, but the lieutenant sternly forbade him to 
do so at his peril, and perceiving that the young 
officer was not a man to be trifled with, he sul- 
lenly threw away the brand he had already 
lighted. He, however, proposed an immediate 
descent upon a mansion about a quarter of a mile 
distant, where, he said, resided the nephew of 
the governor, a young man respected and be- 
loved by every one on the island. 

Disagrceable as was the duty, the lieutenant 
could not object to this. The lives of fourteen 
of his own shipmates were in imminent peril, 
and such a prize as the governor’s nephew was 
too valuable to be lost. 

A short gallop conducted the party to the 
mansion. It was midnight, and as the acts of 
incendiarism had hitherto been confined to the 
coast, the residents of the interior considered that 
they were safe from outrage. All was silent as 
the grave, save the gentle sighing of the evening 
breeze amongst the trees which surrounded the 
dwelling. 

“ Surround the house and let no one pass,” 
shouted Melrose, and then the door was assailed 
with the seamen’s pike-handles and the butt ends 
of their pistols. At length an upper window was 
raised, and a dishevelled female head, seemingly 
belonging to a servant of the household, ap- 
peared and demanded, in low Dutch, the cause 
of this midnight disturbance, but the instant she 
caught sight of the armed men below, she gave 
utterance to a prolonged shriek and disappeared. 


‘Time presses,” cried the spy, and the lieu- 
tenant gave orders to force the door. A post 
was torn from the ground and used as a batter- 
ing ram, and after a few sturdy biows the door 
gave way, and the lieutenant and spy and three 
or four others entered the house. Opening the 
door of the first room they came to, they discov- 
ered that it was the female domestic’s sleeping 
apartment, and the next moment some half- 
dozen half dressed females, frightened out of their 
wits by the noise and the appearance of a party 
of men with drawn swords in their hands and 
pistols in their belts, were scampering in every 
direction. Horsica intercepted the flight of an 
elderly lady, and placing a pistol to her breast 
insisted upon her instantly leading the way to 
her master’s bedchamber. The old lady’s ges- 
tures and entreaties, under other circumstances, 
would have appeared something ludicrous. 

“* What does she say, Horsica ?”’ said the lieu- 
tenant. “ We have 10 time for delay.” 

The spy interpreted that she said her master 
had only that evening brought home his newly 
wedded wife from Amsterdam. 

* Bid her lead the way to his chamber,” said 
the lieutenant, “and then call upon him to sur- 
render. The men need not enter the room.” 

“And lose him by our cursed politeness,” 
muttered the ruffian, who had already discovered 
the apartment, and throwing bis whole wei,ht 
against the door, he burst it from its hinges aud 
disclosed the interior of the apartment. 

A tall, handsome young man, scarcely twenty 
years of age, was scen, half dressed and rapidly 
arming himself; he drew his sword upon the 
spy, but noticing the overwhelming odds against 
him, he hesitated and then, addressing the lieu- 
tenant in English, he said, pointing to the bed 
on which, covered by the bed clothes, a female 
form could be distinguished: “I surrender. 
Whaet means this outrage? You, sir, are an offi- 
cer, and look like a gentleman. There lies my 
wife. Pray command your men to leave the 
room.” 

The men retired of their own accord, all but 
the spy, who, replying for the lieutenant, said 
rudely in Dutch: ‘‘It means that we want you 


as hostage for the lives of fuurteen seamen under 
sentence of death according to the governor’s 
proclamation.” 

“TI am a noncombatant,” said the youth, 


again speaking English and addressing the licu- 
tenant. “I have nothing to do with the govern- 
or’s proclamation.” 

“I fear, sir,” replied Melrose, ‘that however 
repugnant this duty is to my feelings, I must in- 
sist upon your accompanying us on board the 
frigate.” 

“But my wife—my young wife. Good God! 
what will become of her?” cried the young man, 
in a voice of agony. 

“ This is cursed trifling,” interposed Horsica, 
speaking in Dutch. “You must go on board 
the frigate and hang, my fine fellow. Do you 
know me?” and he seized the youth by the throat, 
at the same time beckoning to two sailors to pin- 
ion his arms. 

“Tlorsica, the murderer!” exclaimed the 
young man in Dutch, aud he shuddered at the 
ruffian’s touch. 

“ Yes, Horsica whom you bore witness against, 
and who will now see you strung up at the yard- 
arm. It is turn about, that’s all. Your uncle, 
the governor, sentenced the wrong man. Ha, 
ha!” and the villain leered horribly and burst 
into a chuckling laugh like the cry of a hyena. 


“Unhand the gentleman, at your peril,” 
shouted the lieutenant ; then addressing the youth 
he said, politely: ‘I must compel you, sir, to 
accompany us on board the frigate as a hostage. 
Let us hope that the governor will rescind his or- 
der, and then I trust your detention will be but 
temporary.” 

** My poor, dear wife,” said the young man in 
a voice of the most poignant agony, “my own 
beloved Agatha.” 

The spy had released his accursed hold at the 
stern command of the officer, but the sailors had 
already bound his arms. He cast a despairing 
look toward the bed where his wife lay, still per- 
fectly concealed beneath the coverings, and ut- 
tering again the words, “My darling Agatha,” 
he was leaving the room, when the poor young 
wife, who had understood all by what Horsica 
had said, conquering her sex’s fears, forgetful of 
all but the peril of her husband, sprang from the 
bed in her night-dress, her long fair hair stream- 
ing over l:er white shoulders, and flung herself at 
Melrose’s feet. 

“Spare him, sure,” she cried, in broken Eng- 
lish. “Itismy young husband—for love of your 
mother, your sistare, your wife—if you have a 
wife in England—spare my husband, or if he die, 
I too die with him.” 

Had unlimited wealth been at his disposal, 
could he have resigned his commission at that 
instant, the lieutenant, a youth of nineteen, 
would have given the first, and gladly have 
thrown up the latter, to have been anywhere el:e 
than in his present position. A lovely girl of 
sixteen knelt at his feet, her tearful blue eyes up- 
turned to his, her soft hands convulsed by clasp- 
ing his own, her long hair streaming over her 
shoulders to the floor, her features expressive of 
the most extreme anguish, and her bosom rap- 
idly heaving beneath its snowy muslin covering, 
every movement expressing gracc and beauty in 
spite of her distress, while her soft, musical voice, 
uttering the di-jointed, broken English pleadings 
thrilled to his heart. 

“ Horsica,” he said, his own voice trembling 
with emotion, “this must not be. I cannot tear 
from this poor creature her young husband to 
lead him to certain death. It would be worse 
than murder. The captain would spare him for 
her sake were he here himself.” 

“ You would let your shipmates hang for the 
sake of a pretty woman,” said the ruffian. “ Very 
well. You command here. I have only toobcy 
and report to the captain. I would sooner stand 
in my own shoes than in your’s when we get on 
board the frigate.” 

The licutenant hesitated. The poor girl, over- 
come by her emotions, lay at his feet in a state 
of unconsciousness, while her husband, who had 
torn himself from his captors, knelt over, galling 
upon her name in the most passionately endear- 
ing terms, although he was unable to assist or 
even to touch her, by reason of his pinioned 
arms. Even the rough sailors were moved and 
a tear stood in the eyes of more than one. The 
spy alone stood looking on sneeringly, a gleam 
of tiger like ferocity in his inflamed eyes. Ile 
evidently bore ill will to the youth who was now 
in his power. 

At a gesture from him, two of the sailors 
stepped forward and were about to raise the grief- 
stricken youth from his knees. At this moment 
the young bride partially recovered her con- 
sciousness, and raising her head and opening 
her large blue eyes, still filled with tears, she 
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the glanced wildly around her, instinctive mod- 
esty leading her to draw her loose night-robe 
more closely about her slender form, while sbe 
trembled all over, though as yet she did not fully 
realize her situation, but as she caught sight of 
her husband’s pale face, the recollection burst 
upon her. 

Vilhelm, O, mien licber Vilhelm!” she cried, 
and relapsing into unconsciousness, her head fell 
heavily upon the hard floor and the blood 
streamed from her nostrils and lips. 

The youthful husband gave utterance toa howl 
of despair scarcely ‘human. The lieutenant 
could bear this agonizing scene no longer. 

“* Avast there, men,” he shouted to the sailors. 
“Unhand the gentleman,” and he himself cut 
the cord which bound the youth’s arm. The 
next instant the released bridegroom had sunk 
to the floor, and clasping his bride in his arms, 
he called wildly upon her name and covered her 
forehead, cheeks and lips with kisses. The sail- 
ors were almost unmanned. Most of them had 
silently quitted the room. 

“ Mein Gott, mein Gott!” said the spy, “ this 


. boy lieutenant is mad. Men,” addressing the 


sailors, “will you let him murder your ship- 
mates? Ifhe shrinks from his duty you are no 
longer bound to obey him. You shall not. All 
depends upon the capture of this man.” 

The sailors, softened as they were, perceived 
this. The young officer knew that he had 
already laid himself open to a charge of diso- 
bedience and neglect of duty, and he was satis- 
fied that the spy would, at all hazards, carry the 
young Dutchman on board the frigate. To hes- 
itate any longer would be to ruin himself without 
serving the unfortunates beforehim. Nay, Hor- 
sica would, it was likely, indulge his ferocity and 
his spite against the prisoner in the most cruel 
manner if he were left in his hands. 


Reluctantly he informed the youthful groom 
that he must leave his bride and go on board the 
frigate, while at the same time he, in trembling 
tones, his heart full of misgiving as he spoke, as- 
sured the young girl that in a few hours she 
would see her husband again. Alas! he had 
heard that the governor was a man of so stub- 
born a nature that he would sacrifice his son with 
his own hands rather than fall off from his word, 
and he knew that his own commander, though a 
humane man, would not flinch from his duty as 
an officer, however repugnant it might be to his 
feelings as a man. 

Not daring to cast another look at the lovely 
being, now again stretched senseless and bleed- 
ing on the floor of the bedroom, he gave orders 
for the young Dutchman to be mounted on one 
of the horses, and then commenced the return 
march to the seashore. 

Two servants of the household had been cap- 
tured, so that, including the young burgomaster 
and the three men taken from the other house, 
the party had six prisoners in all. ‘They united 
with the other parties as they neared the shore, 
and discovered that together they had succeeded 
in securing eleven men, making seventeen hos- 
tages for the fourtcen sailors in the hands of the 
governor. None, however, but the young bur- 
gomaster were men of rank and _ position, 
and upon him the lieutenant built his faint 
hopes of the governor countermanding his terri- 
ble decree. 

They had delayed so long, the night had so far 
passed away, that the dawn was glimmering in 
the eastern sky when the united party with their 
captives came in sight of the ships. Five min- 
utes longer delay and they would have been too 
late. They had been discovered by the scouts, 
and the whole strength of the garrison had been 
despatched in pursuit. The capture of the entire 
party would have been inevitable, for they would 
have been outnumbered by the soldiers six to 
one. 

As it was, they only reached the boats by wad- 
ing into the water, and had pulled barely out of 
reach of gunshot, when the volleys from the mus- 
kets of the troops rattled on the water just in the 
wake of the boats like hail. However, they got 
safely on board, and the lieutenant, who per- 
ceived by the scowling looks of the spy and by 
the angry glare of his eye, that he intended mis- 
chief, immediately sought the captain, being re- 
solved to lay befure him the whole truth and risk 
his displeasure, rather than allow Horsica to 
garble the report after his own fashion. 

The licutenant waited fur some minutes in the 
cabin until his commander, who was in ill health, 
had risen from his bed and dressed himself. 
Captain M—— was a man past the prime of life. 
Iu his youth he had been remarkably handsome, 


and even at this period, though his features were 
worn with sickness, the result of a long and 
fatiguing cruise in the tropics, his form was com- 
manding and his countenance strongly prepos- 
sessing. Rigid and stern as he was in the exc- 
cution of his duty, his disposition was kindly 
and humane and he was beloved by his oflicers 
and men. He possessed great influence in the 
service in consequence ot his family position, his 
elder brother being an carl, and still more, per- 
haps, on account of his connection with royalty, 
his sister having been married to his royal high- 
ness, the Duke of Sussex, fifth son of King 
George the Third. It was, therefore, considered 
a great piece of good fortune to be appointed to 
the ship he commanded, as he was able and al- 
ways willing to advance a deserving officer. 


Captain M—— had barely time to salute the 
lieutenant, to congratulate him on the success of 
the night’s enterprise and to express a hope that 
it would be productive of the hoped-for effect, 
when the commander of the F sloop of-war 
entered the cabin, and bowing to Captain M 
and the lieutenant, he begged to be informed 
of the cause of the master’s mate of the sloop 
having been sent on board a prisoner. 

Lieutenant Melrose explained, describing with 
great feeling the terror of the three young girls 
who had narrowly missed falling victims to the 
evil passions of the mate and seamen of the 
sloop-of-war. It was an excellent prelude to the 
remaining portions of his report. Both captains 
listened with feelings of strong indignation. 

“The infamous scoundrel!” said the captain 
of the sloop of-war. “Mr. Melrose, I thank you 
for having acted the manly part you have done. 
I will not bring the fellow to a court-martial. 
He is unworthy of such officerlike treatment, but 
I will disrate him as soon as I return on board 
and then give him four dozen, and as soon as we 
return to England he shall be dismissed from the 
service.” (The captain was as good as his 
word.) 

“Now,” said Captain M——, as soon as his 
brother officer had left the cabin, “let me hear 
the details of the expedition, Mr. Melrose. I un- 
derstand we have seventeen hostages for our 
fourteen men. I only regret that Burgomaster 
Vanderheusen is the only person of condition 
among them, but you have done well. I shall 
send the youngest of the party on shore with a 
message to the governor informing him of my 
determination to hang the remaining sixteen 
precisely at eight bells (noon) if by that hour our 
own men are not released. But let me hear the 
particulars.” 

The heart of the young officer sunk within his 
bosom as he listened to his superior and thought 
of the terrible agony the young wife was suffer- 
ing, of the maddening horror with which she 
would hear, if she were alive to hear it, the news 
of her youthful husband’s shocking death, and 
with faltering voice he related his story, conceal- 
ing nothing, and dwelling with minute distinct- 
ness upon the youth, the loveliness and the terri- 
ble agony of the burgomaster’s bride. Captain 
M—— was greatly affected by the sad story ; he 
sighed deeply, and once he groaned aloud and 
covered his face with his hands to conceal his 
emotion. 

“And now, Captain M ,” said Melrose, 
“T presume to ask you as a man of feeling and 
kindly sympathies, could I have acted otherwise ? 
That Ihave been guilty of unoflicerlike weak- 
ness, I will allow. If you consider that I am 
deserving of censure, Iam ready to bear it, but 
I dare to ask you, would you, had you been in 
my position, have acted otherwise ?” 

“Mr. Melrose,” said the captain, “at your 
age, I should have acted precisely as you did. 
Your conduct does honor to your feelings, and 
it shall be my care that it shall be no detriment 
to you; but, alas! our duty to our country de- 
mands, at times, the sacrifice of all those feelings 
and sentiments which are honorable to our com- 
mon humanity. I would willingly die myself 
—indeed I fecl I have not long to live; the ser- 
vice is killing me—could my death save my poor 
fellows, but I know too well the stubborn tem- 
per of the governor of this island. These men 
must die, yet would to God this daty had fallen 
upon another than me.” 

“You have determined, then, to carry your 
threat into execation ?” 

«At noon precisely, unless my own men are 
safe on board at that hour,” said the captain, in 
a deep, sepulchral tone of voice, his whole frame 
trembling with the violence of his emotions; 
“at noon precisely, though my own heart should 
break at witnessing the terrible sight.” 


“‘ May I presume to speak further?’ said the 
lieutenant, his words scarcely articulate in con- 
sequence of his agitation. 

The captain made a sign of assent. 

“ You said,” continued the lieutenant, “ that it 
was your purpose to send the youngest of the 
captives on shore to lay the case before the gov- 
ernor. Has he yet gone ?” 

“ The boat is now alongside. He will be away 
directly. There is no time to lose. Why do you 
ask ?” 

“T thought—that is—perhaps the youngest—” 
stammered the lieutenant. 

“Ts a lad of sixteen,” explained the captain ; 
“a young farm lad, I should judge from his ap- 
pearance.” 

“TI was in hopes,” continued the lieutenant, 
“that the burgomaster was the youngest of the 
victims. O, Captain M——, for the sake of the 
young wife I saw kneeling before me last night 
—O, that you had seen her! For her sake can- 
not the burgomaster be sent to plead with the 
governor? Recollect he is the governor’s own 
nephew.” 

“Mr. Melrose,” said the captain, solemnly, “I 
respect your feelings. My own heart bleeds for 
the poor young lady. I have daughters of my 
own ; but let us not forget that the humblest 
amongst these unfortunate men probably has 
friends to whom he is as dear as if he were of 
princely birth. Even were the burgomaster the 
youngest, him I could not spare. In him rests 
my only hope that the governor will be induced 
to listen to the voice of*mercy. Say no more. 
Would to heaven I had died before I had seen 
this day, but J must do my dutj”” 

The lieutenant saw that further pleading would 
be in vain. He rose from his chair, bowed to his 
superior, and with a sorrowful heart went on 
deck. The sun was by this time high in the 
heavens. The long, black cross-beam of the 
gallows loomed darkly in the morning haze, and 
men could be seen clinging to it reeving the 
ropes in readiness for the dreadful double trag- 
edy that was to be enacted at noon. . 

How rapidly, and yet in another sense how 
slowly, the hours passed away; how anxiously 
every movement on shore was watched. Eight, 
nine, ten o’clock sounded from the shore and re- 
sounded from the ship’s bells, and yet there was 
no sign of a boat putting off from the shore with 
a flag of truce to intimate that the governor had 
relented. Two hours more and the death-toll of 
thirty human beings, full of life and health, and 
guilty of no crime, would sound, O, how awfully 
in our ears ! 

The lieutenant obtained permission to visit the 
young burgomaster on the lower deck, where all 
the unfortunates were confined. He came for- 
ward at once and shook the young officer by the 
hand, for the cords had been loosed from the 
arms of the captives and they were free to move 
about as they pleased, under the eyes of the sen- 
tries. He read deep sympathy in the lieutenant’s 
countenance. 

“You will see Agatha, my wife, when I am 
no more,” he said. ‘ May I ask you to domea 
favor ?” 

“ Most certainly,” said the lieutenant. “ But 
do not despair. The governor may yet—” 


“ Ah, no—I know my uncle too well,” he inter- 
rupted, with a sad, faint smile. “If I were his 
only son he would not relent. I was about to 
beg of you to tell Agatha that my last thought 
was of her, and that I died with her dear name 
upon my lips. It was a sad ending of our bridal 
night,” he added, aficr a pause, with another 
faint smile. 

He still held the lieutenant’s hand in his. Pres- 
ently he said: “1am about to ask you to doa 
very childish thing, but I know it will be a sad 
gratification to Agatha, when 1am gone. Will 
you cut off a lock of my hair and carry it to her, 
and say her dying husband sent it to her as his 
last gift. Tell her not to grieve too deeply. I 
know she will feel keenly at first. It will be but 
natural. But she is very young and she must 
not let this sad parting embitter her whole exis- 
tence. Tell her, my dear friend, from me, to 
look forward to a joyful re-union in a happier 
world. We shall mect again there, though I 
could have gladly lingered longer with her ia 
this.” 

The lieutenant severed the lock of curling, 
dark, glossy hair, and wrapped it in a paper. 

“Thank you,” he said. “And now may I 
ask you to leave me? I would gladly be alone 
the last few moments I have to live. I shall see 
you again fur a moment when I am led to ex- 
ecution.” 


“ You will forgive me for having been instru- 
mental in bringing this sad fate upon you,” said 
the lieutenant, in tremulous tones. “I shall 
feel, otherwise, that your blood is on my 
hands.” 

“My friend,” said he, with a sweet smile, 
“you did but your duty, and I recollect how it 
pained you. Low gladly, at the risk of your 
own ruin, you would have let me free.” 

The lieutenant returned to the deck. It was 
now past eleven o'clock. Already a party of 
seamen were aloft reeving yard-ropes. A look 
of gloom was settled on every visage. The ofli- 
cers were pacing the quarter-deck in full uniform, 
looking as if they were themselves about to suffer 
death. The captain stood behind the sentry in 
front of his own cabin, trumpet in hand, his 
cocked hat on his head and his sword by his 
side. His face looked like that of a man with- 
drawn from the tomb rather than that of a living 
person. 

Melrose went to the ward-room to don his own 
full uniform. As he returned he encountered 
the captain. He could not refrain from ad- 
dressing him. 

“ Captain M ,” said he, “as you value the 
life of an unoffending, innocent girl—a mere 
child—as you value your own peace of mind, do 
not permit the young burgomaster to die.” 

The captain took the hand of the young officer 
and pressed it to his own, while he pointed 
mournfully toward the fort. 

“ Would to God I could, I dared to spare his 
life,” he said, ‘‘ but look there!” 

The lieutenant looked and shuddered. Every- 
thing had been arranged for the wholesale mur- 
der, and a guard of soldiers were drawn up in 
front of the gallows, while an immense crowd of 
spectators were approaching the fatal spot from 
all directions. Sadly the young officer turned 
away and joined his comrades. Seven bells 
—half-past eleven o’block ! 

“ Brace furward the main yard,” shouted the 
captain. 

The men started as they flew to obey the 
order. The captain’s tone was unearthly. The 
order was given to bring the frigate nearer to the 
shore, in order to afford a better view of the forth- 
coming tragedy to the governor and his staff on 
shore. The two sloops-of-war practised the like 
manceuvre. The three vessels were now close 
together and in the same position. 

For ten minutes there was a dead silence—tho 
men-of-war had been hove to and were lying mo- 
tionless on the water. Every spyglass on board 
the ships was pointed in the direction of the 
calaboose in which the sailors were confined. 

Presently a gun was fired and the bells of the 
churches in the town began to toll. Then, man- 
acled two and two together, the captive seamen 
marched forth between two lines of guards. 
They had, perhaps, a furlong to march to the 
gallows, and the ships were so close in shore that 
by the aid of the spyglasses each man’s features 
were plainly distinguishable. Their lips could 
be seen in motion as they spoke to each other. 


“Master at arms, lead forth the prisoners,” 
shouted the captain. His voice was clear now 
—clear, stern and loud, as if in the midst of bat- 
tle. It might have been heard on shore. 

One by one the poor victims stepped on deck. 
Most of them were firm, but pale as ghosts. 
Lieutenant Melrose had eyes but for one, the un- 
fortunate young burgomaster Their eyes met 
and the lips of the youthful victim of war's hor- 
rors formed the word “remember.” The lieu- 
tenant turned his head aside. He could not bear 
that imploring glance. 

The attention of the populace on shore was 
directed toward the vessels, but the sailor vic- 
tims never turned their heads. Perhaps they 
could not bear to look upon the arks of safety 
that were so near them, yet which bad as well 
been a thousand miles away. 

“ Hoist the yellow flag,” shouted the captain, 
in a clear, ringing tone. “ Toll the bell. Lower 
the ensign.” 

The order was simultancously obeyed on 
board all three vessels. As the ominous yellow 
flags were hoisted, the bells commenced to toll 
and the ensigns, draped in crape, were lowered 
half mast, while the frigate’s band played the 
“ Yead March in Saul.” The sight and sound 
were alike solemn. If it was intended for effect 
by Captain M , and to strike terror into the 


hearts of the people on shore—and no doubt it 
was—it was admirably managed. Perhaps the 
captain thought the heart of the governor would 
relent at the last moment. If so, he was doomed 
to mect with disappointment. 
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The first stroke of the clocks on shore com- 
menced to sound the hourof twelve. The sailor 
victims were already ranged beneath the gallows, 
the ropes adjusted about their necks. A gunuer 
stood ready, linstock in hand, to fire the gun as 
soon as the last stroke should sound, the smoke 
from which when it cleared away should reveal 
the devoted seamen struggling in the agonies of 
death. 

The like awtul scene was visible on the deck 
of the frigate. It wasa dreadful moment. One 
that a life-time cannot obliterate. Everything 
was silent on board the ships of-war. A pin 
might have been heard to drop on their crowded 
decks. Even the elements seemed to be hushed 
in awe. The wind suddenly died away and not 
a ripple disturbed the smooth surface of the 


water. 

Every eye was directed toward the shore, 
fixed as if fascinated. How painfully the strokes 
of the clock chimed in dreadful concert with the 
ship’s bells. There might have been an hour 
between each stroke, and yet how rapidly they 
followed each other! Those who listened had 
lost all sense of time. Each stroke seemed to 
jar the whole frame, and to be responded to by 
the throbbing of the listeners’ hearts. 

Nine—ten—2leven! Every man held his 
breath. The governor’s arm was raised to give 
the fatal signal. The eyes of the gunner were 
rigidly fixed upon his face. It was the same on 
board the frigate. The upraised arm of the gov- 
ernor remained poised in the air. Had he re- 
lented, then, at last ? 

The eyes of the vast multitude of spectators 
were directed toward the east line of the ram- 
parts. Another moment and the cause was re- 


vealed. A fearful, prolonged shriek rent the 
air; a female figure, clad in white, with dishev- 
elled hair, was seen gliding, as it seemed, so 
swiftly she flew, towards the governor’s stand. 
A lane was formed for her by the crowd, and 
rushing onward she threw herself at his feet. It 
was the young wife of the burgomaster, who bad 
been raving with insanity the whole of that fear- 
ful morning. She had been held by her attend- 
ants lest she should do herself some mischief; 
but as the fatal hour drew near she had broken 
away from them and bareheaded and barefooted, 
everybody giving way to her, she had traversed 
the distance from the burgomaster’s town-house, 
to which she had been brought when her husband 
had been led away, nor did she stop until she 
threw herself at the feet of her husband’s relative, 
clinging to his legs with desperate tenacity and 
embracing his knees with frantic energy, while 
amid fast-falling tears she piteously begged him 
to spare the victims of his own bitter anger and 
thereby save her husband’s life. 


He murt have been harder than adamant had 
he spurned away this lovely, drooping flower. A 
murmur of compassion rose among the crowd of 
spectators. He was seen to raise her up and 
stoop to kiss her cheeks. Then it was known on 
board the ships-ofqwar that the tears and plead- 
ings of the loving wife had prevailed with the 
stern governor when all else had failed. 

Every man drew a long breath of relief. Ina 
moment a cheer, loud and deafening as thunder, 
arose from the excited multitude. The sailors 
on board the vessels, regardless of discipline, left 
their posts, and springing to the shrouds manned 
the yards and rigging, and with cheer upon cheer 
answered the crowd on shore, who, forgetting 
that they were enemics, cheered back in return 
again and again. ‘“ One touch of nature makes 
the whole world kiss.” Never were the words 
of the poet better exemplified. 

A long time elapsed before they could be 
brought to listen to the orders of their officers. 
At length they descended the rigging and clus- 
tering around the lately doomed captives, shook 
hands and hugged and kissed them in the exu- 
berance of their delight. 

The poor men appeared to be bewildered. 
They could not yet realize that their lives were 
spared. The poor young burgomaster had 
fainted. He was carried to the captain’s cabin 
and every care taken of him, and he soon recov- 
ered sufficiently to be taken on shore with the 
rest of the late prisoners, under a flag of truce, 
and the seamen from the shore were gladly wel- 
comed back by their overjoyed messmates. 

Some days later a reinforcement reached the 

, squadron, and the governor of Curacoa finding 
it useless to attempt to hold out any longer, sur- 
rendered the island to the king of Great Britain. 
At the conclusion of peace it was restored to the 
Dutch government, and about this time Lieuten- 
ant, then Commander Melrose, while command- 


ing a sloop of-war on the West India station, 
touched at the island, and going on shore took 
occasion to visit the youn burgomaster and his 
wife and to renew his acquaintence under hap- 
pier auspices. 

I need not add that he was most joyously re- 
ceived and most heartily welcomed. He was 
pressed to remain the guest of the youthful and 
happy couple while hs vessel remained in port, 
and many a happy evening he passed at their 
mansion, while they often alluded with heartfelt 
gratitude to his generous conduct on the sad 
night which had well-nigh made the lovely 
Ayatha a widow, ere she was scarcely yet a wife. 

I have only further to remark that the wretched 
spy, Horsica, subsequently fell into the hands of 
the governor of the island and met the fate at the 


gallows which he most righteously deserved. 


» 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE OLD HOUSE ON THE PLAINS. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


Ir was a “garrison house” of the old Puritan 
times, originally built of heavy plank timber, 
though enlarged, modernized, and kept in good 
repair by successive proprietors of successive 
generations. The upper story had projected 
over the lower one, the windows were narrow 
and small-paned, traces of the port-holes ot “ war 
time,” when dwellers of the sparsely populated 
township flocked to the garrison for shelter and 
the protection of «the long, black-muzzled 
“«queen’s arms,” are still pointed out in the thick 
timbers, and numberless leaden bullets, dis- 


charged from Indian fire-arms, have been found 
imbedded in the still undecaying wood. 


In those days, the farmers never went afield 
to plant or hoe the sturdy Indian maize without 
their muskets on their shoulders, and the Puritan 
housewife left at home, doubly barricaded the 
door with ponderous iron or oaken bars, not to 
be removed till nightfall brought the home- 
returning husband, lest the dreaded “bloody 
savages,” lurking in the ambuscade of a neigh- 
boring forest, should seize unwitting vantage- 


ground. . 
Playful little children—for who dare deny 


that the offspring of those sober-visaged sires and 
staid mothers possessed the traits and character- 
istics of modern childhood ‘—denied the freedom 
of sweet country meadows, fruity orchard closes, 
or a romp on the level, grassy “plains,” by 
watchful mothers, lest a trip to Canada’s fron- 
tiers (via some Indian forest trail and the guid- 
ance of some lurking redskin) should be the con- 
sequence, found themselves limited to the length 
of the long, low garret—a rare frolic.ground, I 
ween—festooned with clusters of traced corn, 
scarlet bell-peppers, bunches of wild thyme, sage, 
rue, balm, and every herb which ancient dames 
held good in the domestic category for “ season- 
ing,” or “ in sickness.” 

Or, perchance, one bolder than his fellows, 
paused on the lower landing of the garret stairs, 
to explore with prying curiosity the dusky nooks 
and angles by the great roomy chimney, where 
(according to a tradition told over at twilight as 
they huddled about the broad kitchen hearth) 
peered out from remotest depths, “two great 
eyes,” striking fear to whoever dared temerari- 
ously brave their optical terrors. 

At what period, whence or wherefore, these 
flaming orbs took up their abode there, or in 
whose head, whether Medusae, Gorgon, or 
Ceberus, they remained a feature, we never knew, 
possibly because, with childlike credence for the 
story, we never cared or thought to inquire ; but, 
looking back now to those days and wandering 
anew down the gallery of Imagination, we can- 
not retrain a half-smile and a half-thrill—a smile 
for the grotesqueness of the vision, a thrill at the 
memory of our perfect childlike belief and con- 
sequent fear and terror. 

Ah, me! in these later days it would not need 
the loosest rein of a saddened fancy to sigh, 
recurring to the old childish terror, “it was an 
omen, the Nemesis of our life, sitting there and 
gazing out with warning, vengeful eyes, into our 
future.”” But memories crowd thick and fast. 
The old house is rich in a mythology which, 
though certainly scarcely classic as the Gre- 
cian, has for us, at odd seasons, a greater charm. 
Not a nook or turn in the old passages but has 
its tale, not a room but has its legend. 

Here, down “the back stairs,” upwards of a 
century ago, during an Indian attack upon the 
garrison, the long skirts of a Puritan coat be- 
coming entangled in a tub of dried beans on the 


upper landing, scattered over the staircase its 
overturned contents at such a brisk, rattling rate, 
that the alarmed savages, thinking the fort weil 
manned and the clattering beans a shower of 
“white man,s bullets,” scampered back to their 
wilds again ; that low front entry, then a portion 
of “the keeping-room,”’ into which the heavy 
oaken outer door opened, was the Thermopylwan 
Pass, bravely and successfully defended aguinst 
a brace of warlike Indian intruders by a-cour- 
ageous woman, whose husband was a-field ; be- 
hind yon door, in later times, another matron, 
searching for her hemlock broom, found, instead, 
to her consternation and terror, the blanketed 
form of a redskin who, however, speedily quieted 
her fears by declaring in broken English, “Me 
Jriend Indian—white squaw be no fraid. Indian 
hungry—give Indian eat, he no harm white 


squaw—no send poor red man hungry ‘way, 
Great Spirit always send white squaw plenty 
corn !” which promise, it is to be presumed, the 
Great Spirit who presides over not only the 
happy hunting-grounds but the fertile corn-fields 
of his children, fully redeemed, since we have no 
record of violated rules of hospitality or lack of 
“plenty corn” unto “the third and fourth 
generations.” 

Reader mine, doubtless the romancer might 
abstract the groundwork of novels ad jinitum 
from this old house and its legends ; but what 
need? Truth is stranger than fiction, and her 


records are imprinted here on every old plank, 
beam, wall and threshold. Under this ancient 
roof have been enacted all the scenes and phases 
of life’s great drama, comedy and tragedy, farce 
and masquerade, tableaux vivant, festival, wedding 
and funeral. I know, in later years, what lips 
first caught breath beneath it; what blue and 


brown eyes first opened to day there; what tiny 
feet pattered about its floors, tripped across its 
threshold, climbed the old staircase, or, grown 
bolder, wandered away to distant El Dorado’s 
golden strand, or afar to the prairie-land where 
to-night other hearth-tires glow. 

I remember, in childhood, the little band 
whose foray-ground of sport on rainy days was 
the same old garret where other children had 
played nearly two hundred years agone—the 
brown-eyed girl who, with quieter tastes than 
mine, “‘ kept school”’ with books abstracted from 
a dusty cabinet in the corner, while others, of a 
more social mood, sat at juvenile tea-drinkings 
where bolstered dolls, in lace frocks and pan- 
talettes (woe to these luckless mantua-makers 
when elder sisters discovered the loss of pur- 
loined embroideries), assisted in doing table hon- 
ors, the little nine year old boy with the blue- 
veined forehead and delicate frame, entrusted to 
sister-care by a watchful mother, who floats back 
on the tide of memory now like the misty frag- 
ment ofadream. Alas! that brown-eyed girl 
and white-browed boy have long slept under the 
daisies. 

And what a halcyon retreat was that old gar- 
ret on surnmer afternoons when the rain-spirits 
beat their musical tattoo on the shingles over- 
head. There is a sweet rhyme which must have 
been born of a poet’s heart as he sat and dreamed, 
some rainy day, under some such old attic roof 
as this: 

* Every tinkle on the shingles 
Has an echo in my heart, 
And a thousand dreamy fancies 
Into busy being start. 
And a thousand recollections 
Weave their bright hues into woof, 


As | listen to the patter 
Of the soft rain on the roof.” 


I know in what rooms a trio of young sisters 
slept, studied, or held their girlish festivals ; on 
what mantel-shelves they placed bouquets of 
sweet trailing arbutus and glossy winter-green ; 
where stood their book tables, and where hung 
the mirrors before which they braided up their 
hair or smiled back the reflection of cheeks and 
eyes that brightened with the flush aud sparkle 
of young hope and promise. I know, too, alas! 
the chamber wherein the first link of that sister- 
chain was severed, wherein two days and nights 
lay a statuesque, waxen form, whose lips Azrael, 
the angel of death, had touched with his seal so 
gently that we scarce knew when the earthy life 
lapsed into the better, ere they bore her out to 
sleep under the autumn sod. remember, as but 
yesterday, the deathly smell of the new coffin 
they carried in there, and for months I could 
never pass that chamber door but the same pain- 
ful perfume smote like a thrill upon the senses 
with the same sickly sensation. 

To what unexplained phenomena do we owe 
this power to retain the gloom, the shadow, the 
terror, while the joyful eludes us, and, like the 
sunbeam upon which we strive to close our im- 


prisoning grasp, we find, alas! that we have it 
not! Ah, is it not that the Rembrandt shadows 
of a painting ever impress us most deeply ? that 
the warp, which is of darkness, is of coarser fil- 
ament than the golden woof of light in the web 
of life ¢ 

Yet all memories of the old house are not sad- 
dening ones. I know the very window, with its 
small thick panes of greenish glass, at the head 
of the staircase, always open on balmy spring or 
summer days, where drifts of white blossoms of 
the “ Canada plum tree” used to fall in and lie 
on the broad upper stairs, and where one could 
stand and, parting the branches, look away 
through the long vistas of the distant apple 
orchards to catch such visions of sunset glory 
that, to my childish fancy, heaven, the beautiful 
city, surely sat enthroned upon those western 


sunset clouds, every block of shadowy gray a 
massive pedestal, every streak of amber stream- 
ing up into the blue, a fluted golden pillar up- 
holding the great arched dome of azure. 

I have seen Rembrandts, and Clandes, and 
Tintarettos since; sunset skies and Italian glo- 
ries have smiled down upon me in picture galler- 
ies, and some sweet landscapes have enriched my 
wanderings, but never more beautiful picture or 
landscape than met the gaze of childhood from 
the old western stair-window. 

And birds used to sing there; home-returned 
swallows, in the twilight, sometimes mistaking 
their nests, darted in our faces, then flew up to 
their chirping children beneath the eaves over- 
head ; bobolinks and blue juys twittered there in 
spring-time, the golden oriole swung his purse- 
like nest from the limb of the tall apple tree in 
the garden, while across the field, where the or- 
chard surged up an ocean of white billows odor- 
ous of more delicate scent than ever daintiest 
lady flung from her ’broidered kerchief, the do- 
mestic mother robin brooded over her young. 
And at night, too, leaning from that staircase 
window, 1 watched “the stars creep o’er the 
trees.” 


“ Many a night from yonder ivied casement ere I went to 


rest, 

Did I look on great Orion sloping slowly to the West, 

Many a night | saw the Pleiads, rising through the mel- 
low shade, 

Glitter like a swarm of fire-flies tangled like a silver 
braid.”’ 


But why linger here? Reader, you who were 
not born under that old house-roof, whose life’s 
currents has been caught from other founts and 
whose feet have trodden other paths, who, per- 
haps, looking on the classic ruins of the old 
world, have grown to deem no olden structure 
suggestive or rich in food for the imagination 
save some ivied castle frowning steeply 

“Over the blue and winding Rbine,” 


or cloistered, moss grown abbey, rich in mellow 
light of crinf$on casement, pomp of stately archi- 
tecture or historic legend, what sympathies may 
I crave of you for these memories of the humble 
fort-bouse of stern, bleak, Puritan times ? 

And yet, surely | judge some of you wrongly. 
Every New England heart must beat with quick- 
ened pulses at the mention of New England 
homes. The houses that were contemporaneous 
with the houses where dwelt John Hancock, Gov- 
ernor Bradstreet and Miles Standish, must be re- 
garded as landmarks of an age which left its un- 
effaceable imprint on the history of our country ; 
the old hearthstones where the Lares and Penates 
of our Puritan sires were niched, to be sentinelled 
by the “ queen’s arm” and the battle-axe, should 
be guarded, ay, by loving hearts and with loyal 
vereration ; thresholds on which have trodden 
the feet of those who “came over in the May- 
flower,” are shrines more sacred than the Orient’s, 
and every timber, plank and beam of these old 
walls should be sedulously shielded from the lev- 
elling hand of that modern vandal, Progress. 

But for me, who first saw light under the roof 
of yon old house, whose record of girlish joys 
and sorrows was kept and sealed there, whose 
childish feet first trod those floors, and whose eyes 
saw beautiful pictures framed in the old staircase 
window, then pondering, though but vaguely as 
yet, on the mystery of life, caught glimpses of 
the beautiful beyond, afar over the rosy battle- 
ments of the west, whether my feet wander to 
other climes and my eyes feast on all rare and 
lovely creations whereof poets have sung and 
whereunto the poet’s heart must ever turn yearn- 
ingly as the sky-lark soars, singing, to the free, 
glad, upper air—whether this may come to pass, 
or my life glide onward in a narrower channel 
till it flows out into the great ocean of life, I can 
but turn lovingly and often to the ark whence 
my wings first went fluttering forth, seeking, and, 
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thank God, not in vain, to pluck some green 
olive leaf from the surging waters of life ! 

And if, at last, the po angels come to pilot 
my boat “across the river,” may it float on 
swift, upheaving waves into that upper sea of 
blue, afar to that beautiful mansion in the Eter- 
nal City, which, in early imaginings, 1 builded— 

“ Brauched with corridors sublime, 
Flecked with winding stairs, 
Such as cuildren wish to climb, 
Following their own prayers,” 


beyond those sunset clouds I leaned out to watch 
from the staircase window of “ The Old House 
on the Plains !” 


A LONDON GIN PALACE, 

Strange that man, the highest and noblest of 
beings, should so far forget himself as to sink to 
a level with the vilest! Strange that, boasting 
wers of reason and judgment, when dark- 
ened hours come over him instead of deter- 
minedly resisting and rising far above all little 
troubles, he should blindly banish them for the 
moment by a fatal compromise which soon brings 
them back again in the form of terrible torment- 
ing tyrants! 

In no country in the world does intemperance 
in the use of intoxicating drinks appear in a 
more revolting form than in England. The ha- 
bitual light-heartedness of the continental Euro- 

vean, and the nature of the beverages most read- 
liy attainable are with him safeguards against 


excess. In the Anglo Saxon blood we find, 
however, a gravi y and decision of character 
which, when fully developed, produces the no- 
blest results, but which, under the current of ad- 
verse circumstances, is apt to sink into morbid 
melancholy. And when social causes combine 
to produce poverty, as is fearfully the case in 
England, there is great danger of the patient 
(for we must so regard the sufferer) yielding, 
despite his better reason, to the insinuating but 
treacherous solace of the glass. Consequently, 
we find among the suffering poor, and among 
the laboring classes of England, a degree of in- 
temperance which is more than disgusting—it is 
terrible and monstrous. 

We know of nothing which so fearfully indi- 
cates the criminal indifference of *those who 
make and execute laws, to the moral state of the 
multitude, as the attractive and treacherous 
splendor with which the dealers in intoxicating 
drinks are, the world over, allowed to invest their 
calling. Particularly is this the case in London. 
The stranger passing the lower end of Holborn, 
or the neighborhood of Whitechapel, or the New 
Cat, may, ut a late hour, be attracted by the flar- 
ing gas lights and flashy elegance which distin- 
guishes the entrance to some house of more than 
ordinary pretensions. Let him enter—following 
the throng of visitors, and his cye will at once 
be struck with a scene, of which our engraving 
is an excellent representation. In every direc- 
tion there is the glitter of glass and of yilding, 
and a theatrical splendor of carvings and cur- 
tains. But what a contrast does the house pre- 
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sent to the motley misery of its visitors. Look 
at them! The poor and the base, the degraded 


of Satan’s vilest pandemoniums on earth. It is 
full to repletion—the air is foul with the fumes of 
abominable liquors, and is a poison of itself. As 
we gaze about and distinguish the individual 
features of this multitude, the place seems the 
meral rendezvous of all that is vulgar and 
ateful in human nature. Observe that man—an 
inebriate—in whose countenance no trace of hu- 
manity remains, led away by his poor, pale wife 
and little daughter! He is drunk! Is there a 
single word in any tongue which more fully ex- 
resses the extreme of degradation and misery ? 
There is a ragged child, too young to reach the 
counter, save on tip-toe, holding up a bottle for 
the unnatural wants of parents who starve and 
neglect ker, urged by the most terrible and un- 
conquerable of passions. There is a mother 
pouring into her infant’s mouth, to silence its 
cries in intoxication, the last drops from her own 
glass of gin. This is the most terrible sight ot 
ell, and it awakes still sadder thoughts when we 
reflect that it is not an accidental or occasional 
thing, but a matter of regular occurrence among 
the mothers—and they are many—who frequent 
this place. Beyond the partition there is a spot 
which in many gin-houses is appropriated to gen- 
tlemen—for there are degrees and castes even in 
gin drinking, though it be a vice which of all 
others seems to sink its devotees to the most de- 
grading equality. Yes—give the gentlemen gin- 


SCENE IN A 


drinkers a“place—for in a few years they will 
sink to the common room. Then the strong 
hand will be palsied, the bright eye dim, and 
broadcloth and silk flaunt not in graceful folds, 
but in looped and windowed raggedness. And 
darker and drearier will be the downward and 
rapid course to—death. There is one—a black 
band around his crushed white hat—who once 
was among the gent/emen—God help him! Such 
are the patrons of a Gin Palace. 


THE MEERSCHAUM MANIA. 

Within the past two years there has sprung up 
in our midst a disease known as the “ Meer- 
schaum fever,” and so rapid has been its growth, 
that a smoker of cigars or fine-cut is not consid- 
ered genteel or fashionable without the smoke of 
his “regalia” or “ Turkish” passes through a 
meerschaum. The usual salutation of ‘“‘ How are 
you ?”’ is now forgotten, and the words, “ Does 
your meer-chium color?’ substituted. For it 
must be considered that the meerschaum is only 
considered valuable when it assumes a dark red 
appearance. No matter how mach it may smell 
like an old pipe, and scent one’s clothes until 
your friends turn their nos’e to the windward, 
while talking to you, fashion has issued its man- 
date that mee ums must be colored. Cigars 
are smoked without number, sleepless nights are 
spent in extracting the oil from tobacco, so that 
it may be absorbed in the beloved meerschaum, 
and the coveted color obtained. Friends are 
invited to smoke that never were invited before, 
so that the good time may come when the owner 


| can, with feelings of gratitude, exclaim, ‘‘ How 
| beautiful it is colored 
and the hardened. This is a Gin Palace—one | 


Fabulous amounts arc 
aid for them when they have donned the fash- 


| lonable hue, and that which was worth fifty cents 


when new, has been sold as high as fifteen dol- 
lars when colored and rank with the oil of tobac- 
co. The price, however, cannot be considered 
enormous, when it is understood that the finest 
quality of meerschaum cannot be perfectly col- 
ored under three months, and then it mast be 
in use nearly all the time; say, for instance, 
thirty cigars per day smoked through one, each 
cigar costing three cents, would make the cost 
for ninety days, $81, without counting sick head- 
aches, nervousness, etc. The meerschaum, or 
that portion in which the cigar or tohacco is 
placed, in made in Vienna, of clay found in 
Asia. The clay resembles the porcelain clay of 
this country, and is easily moulded into any de- 
sired shape, and the finer the quality, the more 
easily colored by the oil of tobacco. The mouth- 
piece of the meerschaum is made of amber, a 
substance resembling rosin, found along the Baltic 
Sea. This is valued according to the size of the 
pieces, and its fitness fur mouthpieces. Many of 
the meerschaums, since the great demand for the 
article, are now made of a French clay, with 
mouthpieces of copal, and so strong is the re- 
semblance, that none but judges of the article 
can distinguish the difference. These are called, 
by the knowing ones, “ Mere-shams.” These 
sell from twenty five cents to one dollar and up- 
wards. The real meerschaums are valued as be- 


LONDON GIN PALACE. 


fore stated, by the length and purity of the 
mouthpiece, and the fineness of the clay from 
which they are made. Some of them sell as high 
as $20, and the bowls for pipes as high as $50, 
in consequence of the elaborate carving upon 
them. They are made in Vienna, where a large 
number of persons are employed to meet the 
present demand. One firm, Doll & Co, have 
sold over $6000 worth the present season, and 
the ery is stiil “ more meerschaums.” These 
pipes have been in use in Vienna and Germany 
for fifty or more years, and by a few Germans in 
this country, but not until very recently have our 
own citizens taken such a fancy to them. Now 
the fever is equal to the mulberry tree mania 
which spread over the country, and every ¢i- 
gar shop has its display of meerschaums. Those 
who are not able to purchase the “ Simon Pures” 
use glass imitations. —Philadelphia Ledger. 


RIAL WIT. 

It is said that on a recent occasion Prince Je- 
rome called upon his imperial nephew at the 
Tuileries, and commenced a tirade,of violent re- 
proach, levelled mainly against the reluctance 
of the latter to set the army on the march for 
Italy. Amongst other things the old prince is 
said to have exclaimed: “ You have nota drop 
of the Great Napoleon’s blood in your veins.” 
“ Well,” replied the immovable emperor, “ at all 
events I have his whole family on my shoulders,” 
giving at the same time such a shrug of the ap- 
pendages mentioned as indicated a-violent desire 
to rid them of their onerous burthen.— Reynolds. 


GOING INTO THE COUNTRY. 

A lady correspondent of the Home Journal, 
and a very sensible woman, too, treating of the 

revailing fashion of resorting to the country 
in the summer season, writes as follows :— 

“Sometimes I spend a few days in the 
country, with my southern maid, though the 
country itself is not to my liking. I prefer the 
city. do not like to be Avorn from my morn- 
ing’s sleep by the noise of crowing cocks and 
clucking hens, quacking -ducks and cacklin 
geese. I object, seriously, to listening to the ery o 
young calves, and the frenzied lowing of their 
mothers. I experience no pleasure in getting 
up of mornings to see the sun rise, nor take de- 
light in walking up hill and down vale, through 
long and tangled grasses, wet, very wet, with the 
last night’s dew. A rainy day in the country is 
my especial abhorrence ; there are no avenue 
rail-cars, no lines of omnibuses, no hackney- 
coaches, running into the orchard where the har- 


vest apples are ripening ; or through the lanes, 
on either side of which the cherries are rosy red ; 
or over the hills and far away, where the straw- 
berries are blashing and hiding beneath the leaves. 
You can’t obtain these specialities in the country 
of a rainy day, unless you are willing to under- 
go a shower-bath from the trees while gathering 
the apples and cherries, or a foot-bath while pick- 
ing the berries. But in the city, whether it be 
rainy or not, you can always—in their season— 
obtain these luxuries at Washington Market, and 
in far better preservation and freshness than you 


can in the country: In the city you can always 
find a shady side, somewhere, to walk on. Be- 
tween the Battery and Central Park there are 
greener spots than you can anywhere else discover. 
I know that there are plenty of black spots, too, 
bat these exist, also, wherever man is to be 
found, whether in town or country. I am always 
glad, therefore, to get away from the hot, expos- 
ed roads of the country, and return to the cool, 
shaded streets of the city. I see more wonder- 
ful and beautiful things displayed in the windows 
of Broadway, as I pass through it,on my way 
back, than I have seen all the time of my 
absence.” 

On the same subject, a comtemporary editor ut- 
ters the following sensible and trathful remarks : 
“New York is not half so much of a purgato 
in summer as many people imagine, and, if it 
were not for the fashion of going into the coun- 
try after ‘the Fourth,’ there would be a good 
many who would stay behind for the sake of en- 
joying the luxuries here which cannot be obtained 
elsewhere, neither for love nor money. People 
who imagine it necessary for their health to drink 
a quart of Congress water before breakfast, can 
precare the article at the druggists as pure as 
they can at the springs, and a great deal cheaper ; 
while the lovers of salt — ae - have 
that luxury in as great perfection at the Battery 
as at C . May or Newport. It would be rather 


difficult, we admit, to find as high-priced and in- 
different hotels here as at the watering places— 
but, in all other respects, New York can farnish 
what can be found anywhere cl-e. ’ 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
REVERIE. 


BY JAMES FRANELIN PITTS. 


Blessed these moments of peace-bearing leisure, 
Seasons of idleness, vexed not with strife! 
Blessed, thrice blessed, each ecstatic pleasure, 
Snatched from the care and the turmoil of life! 
Now am I 2 monarch! .With sceptre and gar!and, 
Leaving the dust of the mortal behind, 
Robed in the purple, I haste to the far-land, 
To the sweet realms of my Kingdom of Mind! 


See the wide shores of this fairy-land region, 
View well this birthright, my tenet in fee! 
Millions of vassals, my genii-legion, 
Hasten to loyalty, bending the knee! 
Throned on the ideal summits of fancy, 
Castled in wizard-walls—thus do I find, 
With the sure aid of this soul-necromancy, 
Every dear haunt of my Kingdom of Mind! 


Hark to the echoes of mirth and enjoyment, 
Toy with these zephyrs of indolent ease! 
Tiere are no demons of pain and employment, 
And but the duty—the monarch to please! 
Hail, ye bright empires, thought-girdied, heart- 
founded, 
Farewell the honors of earth, long-resigned! 
Ia, as a regent, with satraps surrounded, 
Thus do I reign in my Kingdom of Mind! 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


SALLIE LOST AND WON. 
WHAT CAME OF A CONFLAGRATION. 


BY MATTHEW 8. VINTON. 

“Frre! fire!” 

It is midnight. The great city which a few 
moments ago slept in the breathless hush of si- 
lence and darkness, is all alive now with the 
echoes and re-echoes of that startling cry. Bells 
ring—engines rattle—the thunder of rushing feet 
reverberates along the pavements. 

“ Fire! fire!” 

It is a sound which I have not heard for years 
without a strange thrilling of the pulses. There 
are gray threads in my hair, and suspicious 
crow’s tracks about my eyes, and yet, old man 
as Iam, my heart to this day will spring to my 
throat like a frighteued boy’s, whenever I listen 
to that ery. Sitting here by my _ library- 
window to-night, watching the lurid light of the 
distant conflagration as it swells up to heaven 
like a great golden cloud, memory brings back 
to me, with almost painful distinctness, the one 
romantic episode of my life; and while the 
brazen-throated bells are pealing out their warn- 
ing, imploring calls through the awakened city, 
and the hoarse voice of firemen, the rude clatter 
of engines, and the trampling of innumerable, 
hurrying feet are growing fainter in the distance, 
I have a mind to write out the little romance of 
which I speak. 

But the reader must go out with me, in imagi- 
nation, away out from this wilderness of brick 
walls and narrow payements, to where the moon- 
light is lying white and still upon country fields 
and country homes, silvering the dew upon 
blushing clover meadows, drifting over summer 
hills, and hanging up silver swings among grand 
old trees for the giddy winds to frolic in. We 
will leave the city far behind us, like a huge 
monster hushed to restless slumber, its thousand 
fiery eyes sparkling and glittering wickedly, as 
if in fierce anger because it could not spring for- 
ward upon our track and drag us backward. 
Here, let us take this road, where the tall elm 
trees stand up in such a proud, sentinel fashion, 
lacing their green unifurms together over our 
heads by the white ribbons of the moonlight, 
leaving only darkness underneath, save where 
now and then the brown, winding country road 
is mottled with spots of light, like great, irregu- 
lar flakes of snow. This way—to the right! It 
will lead us sooner where we wish to go, and I 
will show you the spot where years and years 
ago, ere a single lyown hair on my head 
had whitened, or a single wrinkle dared to 
show itself upon my face, I turned the saddest 
and yet the sweetest page in the long book of my 
life. Ah, yes! the saddest and the sweetest 
page! I spelled out the words awkwardly at 
first, and every syllable touched my heart like the 
quick, cold thrust of a dagger. When I read 
them over afverward, I found they had been re- 
Written with a pen of gold. 

It was a June night, very similar to this, but 
the hour was earlier. I sat side by side with 
Sallie Whittemore, on the brown, wooden door- 
step of her father’s house, and never king occu- 
pied his throne with a prouder realizing sense of 


his position, than did I that humble yet most ex 
alted seat; humble, because it was a doorstep, 
and only a wooden one at that, yet most exalted, 
because Sallie Whittemore, the prettiest, wittiest, 
rosiest girl for miles around occupied it with me. 
With just such a saintly face as she wears to- 
night, the moon came up from behind the east- 
ern hills, brightening the earth with the sad glory 
of her smile. In just such a damty way the 
summer wind ran across the meadows, gathering 
up here a scent and there a sound, stealing sweet 
smells from the purple clover-beds, wandering 
through the orchards, shaking their green boughs 
in wanton glee, and frightening the few creamy, 
rose-tinted petals that had outlived the May, 
down to the dewy ground; purloining a note 
from the murmurous song which the far-away 


_Tiver was singing to its pebbly shores, ruffling 


the silken wings of the nested bird, and even dar- 
ing to stir with its audacious breath the soft hair 
which shaded Sallie’s forehead—that smooth, 
white forehead I would have given a year of my 
life to kiss. ©, the mocking, cruel wind! Did 
it know that a sweet tumult of hopes and fears, 
of painful pleasure and pleasurable pain, was in 
my heart that hour? As it fluttered its cool 
wings across my face, did it guess what tender, 
pleasant thought it was that dashed the swift 
blood up warm and impetuous to my sun-burned 
checks, and sent a tremor of agitation dancing 
through my veins? At any rate, it played its 
mad pranks as though it knew the whole—as 
though it had spelled out from the crimson al- 
phabet of Sallie’s blushes the full story, and was 
determined to tantalize me to the utmost. It 
tossed and floated through her silken hair, as if 
to ridicule the great awkward hands which hung 
unused by my side, longing but not daring to 
smooth back caressingly the disordered nut- 
brown tresses. It played with the tassels of her 
coquettish little apron, and trembled on the 
white, crimped edge of the cambric ruffle about 
her throat. It stirred the folds of her bodice, 
challenging me to clasp about with my arm the 
slender waist. It even swept back, daringly, 
once or twice, the simple gingham skirt, re- 
vealing to me the dainty little feet beneath, beat- 
ing out a gay, quick tane on the greensward. 

I had gone to Sallie’s that beautiful summer 
evening to tell her astory of tenderness that had 
been in my heart for years ; gone to her, earnest 
and courageous with my great hope, to find how 
cowardly one bright glance from her blue eyes, 
or one gay word from her ripe, red lips, could 
make me. I had thought to tell her all I had to 
say in a single, simple, straight-forward sentence, 
but, O, how the words stuck in my throat when 
I tried to speak them, and how my obstinate 
tongue turned and twisted, as though suddenly 
grown too large for the mouth which held it. I 
was a plain, awkward country youth at best, but 
how plain and how awkward I never realized until 
I sat there in the moonlight by Sallie’s side, con- 
fused and agitated, envying her the bewitching 
self-possession of manner which only rendered 
me more uncouth and ungracefal in the contrast. 
And, by the way, what will give women—pro- 
voking creatures that they are!—such an air of 


cool, sweet, easy dignity, as to have their lovers ° 


blushing like beets, and blundering like blind 
pigs in a crooked sty, over a confession of love ? 

I am quite sure I could have shaken Sallie, 
well as I loved her, to see with what quiet but 
arch gaiety she enjoyed my embarrassment. We 
sat together silently for the most part, though 
once in awhile I would fling in a little spasmodic 
gasp of conversation about the weather, the state 
of the crops, or the harvesting prospects. As 
for the particular subject, it kept edging about 
my tongue like a shy fox around a trap, never 
getting near cnough to be caught by the subtle 
spring-wire of speech. 

“Don't you think they are pretty, Ben ?” said 
Sallie, at last, breaking in upon the embarrassing 
silence with the clear, bell-like music of her voice, 
and twisting one white hand, as she spoke, in and 
out through the tangled wed of hop-vines that 
clambered greenly over the brown, wooden 
porch. 

I nodded my head in assent, watching her 
slight fingers with a kind of fascination, as they 
fluttered through the dark leaves like so many 
white blossoms. 

“Mr. Huntér’s fulks have got trumpet honey- 
suckles for their new house, but I don’t think them 
half as beautiful as these. I always did like hop- 
vines.” 

She said it with such a betwitching uplifting of 
her eyes to mine, as if to know whether I agreed 
with her or not! 


“T wish Z was a hop-vine, then, Sallie!” 

Don’t laugh at me, dear reader! Iknownow 
that it was a very silly thing to say. I think I 
partly realized it then, but in the name of good- 
ness what cou/d a poor, blundering fellow do, 
when his heart kept climbing up into his mouth 
just for the fun of tumbling back again, like a 
frog into a pond, while every drop of blood in 
his body seemed ambitious to crowd itself into 
his bursting face, to blaze and burn and flame 
away, with no obvious reason in the world only 
to make him the laughing-stock of a merry, co- 
quettish girl ? 

And a laughing-stock it made of me—no wis- 
take. Sallie looked saucily into my face s mo- 
ment, and then said, with a little ripple of 
laughter that set the extreme tips of my ears to 
burning and tingling as if they had been held in 
hot pincers : 

“ Hop vines have one quality which is hardly 
thought becoming in young men.” 

“May I ask what that is?” I replied, a trifle 
sheepishly, making a desperate attempt to im- 
prison one of the soft hands that had fluttered 
down from the vines to her lap. 

Gireenness !”” 

She snatched her hand away, as she said 
it, and cast a very innocent, steady look up to- 
wards the moon. 

Greenness!_ The word went over me like a 
cold shower-bath, for I saw what a dolt I 
was making of myself in the eyes where I cared 
most to appear wéll. It did me good service, 
however. My embarrassment was gone on the 
instant, and I was as dignified and as cool as the 
little lady beside me and the nature of the cireum- 
stances would permit. The fear that my clown- 
ishness would lose me Sallie, had the effect of 
sobering me back into self.possession, and in a 
few resolute words, respectful, earnest, tender, 
but not self humiliating, (it is astonishing how 
a man’s self-respect always rises up to combat a 
woman’s ridicule!) I told her of my love, and 
asked her to be my wife. 

It was her turn to be flustered then. I tried to 
read my answer in her face, before she spoke, 
but the moonlight showed me such a contradic- 
tory mystery of smiles and blushes and dimples 
and pouts and frowns, such sudden upliftings 
and down-droopings of snowy eyelids, such toss- 
ing of curls, and pouting of lips, and flashing of 
cheeks, that I could make nothing of it but a 
puzzle, and was forced to content myself and 
wait patiently for an answer. 

It came at last—a faint, hesitating, half audi- 
ble no. I was jilted! The blood went away 
from my face in a swift retreat, making such a 
great, wild rush at my heart, that for a moment 
I felt sick and dizzy, and then it came back 
again, whirling and -boiling into my cheeks, 
eager to tell how mortified and pained I was. 

Then I made a fool of myself. I delight 
to punish myself, even at this late day, by de- 
claring that I made a fool, an unquestionable, 
actual downright fool of myself. I could almost 
pull my asinine ears this blessed minute, in pure 
revenge upon myself. I hadn’t lived so long 
in the world then as I have now. I didn’t un- 
derstand the complicated mystery of a wo- 
man’s nature ; didn’t know that she ever allowed 
her lips knowingly to contradict her heart. And 
so I accepted Sallie’s tremulous negative with 
as honest a faith in the candor of her decision, 
as though it had been a plump, firm, scornful 
one. But it didn’t quite agree with something I 
had heard, once upon a time ; and after the first 
shock of pain was over, I blurted out with : 

“ Well, then, if you never intended to marry 
a fellow, what did you encourage him for? And 
what made you tell Nancy Hunter, when you 
knew she would tell her brother, and her brother 
would tell me, that I was the only young man in 
the village fit for a husband ?”’ 

There! I'll leave it the reader if I wasn’t 
an idiot. I believe the old cloven-hoofed father 
of all fully tempted me into that speech, for I am 
naturally bright enough. You should have seen 
Sallie’s eyes open upon me, wide and dark, and 
watched the little fiery sparks of scorn and anger 
that shot into them, like stars into a cloudy firm- 
ament. You should have seen the flood of crim- 
son color break up from the velvet channel of 
her cheeks, overflow their shore of dimples, and 
rise up even to the white upland of her brow. 
You should have seen her superb lips curl, her 
graceful neck arch itself, her slight figure 
straighten and rise into almost queenly propor- 
tions, as she sprang up and stood before me. My 
straw hat had been lying on the grass at her feet. 
She stooped, picked it up, and with a quick, 


proud gesture laid it on my head. Ah, Sallie, 
you were only a simple country girl, but the 
haughty disdain of that look and motion would 
have fitted a queen ! 

“You area great, rude, conceited creature, 
Benjamin Woodstock, and if I ever said those 
words, I could not have been overstocked with 
common sense, any more than you are now when 
you are gentlemanly enough to repeat them to 
me. I congratulate you on the flourishing way 
in which your vanity must have been increasing 
with such nutritious food to diet on. I wish you 
good-evening !” 

She stood with her angry eyes bent full upon 
my face, while she spoke, but as she finished, she 
swept me a low courtesy, and turned to enter the 
house. I know, for she has told me since, that 
my lips were white with the passion of resentful 
pride and anger Which her words awakened in 
my heart. But I had sense enough to thrust my 
hat upon my head and take the most direct road 
home, choking down, as I went along, the cur- 
rent of hot, wrathful thoughts which oppressed 
me almost to suffocation. 

And now I have another confession to make. 
I hadn’t gone a rod and a half from the house, 
before there came a revulsion of feeling. I felt 
indignant at myself for my stupidity and rude- 
ness, rather than at Sallie for her just resent- 
ment. The predominating influence at work in 
my heart was no longer wrath but sorrow, and, 
if you will believe it, I sat down in the bright, 
moonlighted field that adjvined Squire Whitte- 
more’s front yard, and in full sight of the house, 
cried like a whipped schoulboy. Sneer at me 
who will. Those were honest tears, wrung from 
the heart of an unsophisticated but strongly lov- 
ing man, at the grave of the sweetest hope he 
had ever cherished. My love for Sallie Whitte- 
more, and my griet at her rejection, were both 
simple, sincere and genuine. In the unaffected 
earnestness of my sorrow, I might have sat 
there all night with my handkerchief to my eycs, 
but that a clear, melodious, derisive laugh rang 
out all at once on the air. I started as if a blow 
had been dealt me. There was but one mouth in 
all the world through whose rosy portal such , 
laughter could float, and I knewit! Sallie— 
malicious, cruel Sallie—had been watching me 
from her chamber-window ! 

I could not endure that she of all persons 
should ridicule my emotion, so I hastily thrust 
my pocket handkerchief out of sight, and draw- 
ing my coatsleeve vigorously across my cyes 
once or twice, rose from my seat, and resolutely 
swallowing my grief for the time being, walked 
briskly towards home, making a valorous at- 
tempt to whistle a sprightly tane, in hopes that 
Sallie would hear me and judge therefrom of my 
indifference. I need scarcely add that the at- 
tempt resulted in failure. I could stop crying, 
if need be, to save myself from ridicule, but not 
fur a kingdom could I whistle. 


“Fire! fire!” 

The clear, shrill cry startled me from an un- 
easy slumber into which I had fallen along to- 
wards midnight. The tears of my great disap- 
pointment were dried from my lashes as I sprang 
up from my bed and pushed away the window 
curtains, in order to gain, if possible, some 
knowledge of the origin and cause of the 
alarm. 

“Fire! fire!” 

“ Squire Whittemore’s house is all in a blaze! 
Bring on your buckets and pails, neighbors, and 
for the love of heaven hasten !’”’ 

These and similar hurried exclamations fell on 
my ears, as I threw on my clothes and rushed 
into the street. Squire Whittemore’s house! 
For an instant the blood seemed to have grown 
stagnant in my veins, but on the next I was fly- 
ing through the streets towards the scene of the 
conflagration, as though some invisible power 
had lent me wings. 

All was confusion and alarm and wild disorder 
there; but as I sprang in among the excited 
crowd, pantmg and breathless, a cry, fearful in 
its depths of terror and despair, broke on my 
ear, making my very heart stand still with the 
import of its dreadful words. 

“My child! O God, my child! Who will 
save her?” 

One might have known it was a mother’s 
voice, even if they had not seen that aged wo- 
man standing in the throng, white, tearless and 
erect, her gray hairs streaming on the night wind, 
her face, stony with its mighty fear, turned as it 
by fascination towards the burning house ; her 
wild, imploring eyes fixed with a terrified stare ; 
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her raised fore-finger pointing frantically to the 
spot where the flames were bursting out in the 
wildest fury, and threatening to prevent all 
approach. 

It needed but one glance to show me the cause 
of that pitiful appeal. Standing by an upper 
window, with her face rendered almost deathlike 
in its pallor, by the lurid, ghastly light of the 
flames, was Sallie Whittemore! It seemed for 
an instant as if no human aid could reach her, 
and every breath in that great multitude was 
hushed in an awful suspense. Then there was a 
stir among the most daring—a rush—and a doz- 
en stout men sprang forward to the reseue. I 
was ahead of them all, and my foot was first 
and firmest on the ladder which stalwart hands 
had reared against the already trembling walls. 
Agile as a panther I sprang up the slender 
rounds, the cinders flying around me in a fiery 
rain, great, hot clouds of smoke beating into my 
face and almost blinding me, as I toiled dizzily 
upward. A moment, and my arms were about 
the terrified girl’s waist ; another, and we were 
one fourth of the way down in our perilous de- 
scent. Even then, in that moment of awful dan- 
ger, there was an exquisite sense of happiness at 
my heart. Perhaps it was the drooping of that 
dainty head against my shoulder, perhaps the 
close clasp of those soft, warm arms about my 
neck, that made me so, but God knows the feel- 
ing was brief as it was blissful. There was a 
crash, a horrified shout from the crowd below, 
and I felt the treacherous ladder giving way be- 
neath our weight. I have a vague remembrance 
of drawing my dear burden more closely to my 
breast, and of sending up a quick prayer to 
Heaven for her safety, and then there is a blank 
in my memory. 


“A cripple for life!” 

I remember how I shivered as the kind physi- 
cian’s words fell on my ear, and how I turned 
away my eyes from the crowd of pitying, neigh- 
borly faces gathered about my couch—turned 
them away with a sense of utter, helpless, hope- 
less despair creeping coldly over me. I remem- 
ber of begging them all to go away, and leave 
me alone with my own great aftliction and bitter 
sorrow. I remember, too, how they stole softly 
and silently from the little darkened room—all 
but one, and that one the person whose presence 
I could least of all endure. But there she was, 
and there she would remain, in spite of all my 
pleading ; and she wou/d kneel beside me, and 
nestle her pale, tearful face beside mine on the 
pillow, and lay her dear arms about my neck, till 
I thought her sweet, tender pity would drive me 
mad. 

And when I told her at last that she must go, 
’ that such kindness from her was quite unman- 
ning me—assuring her how from my heart I 
thanked God that she had not loved me, lest I 
should have been too selfish to give up even then, 
when my life was little more than a wreck, she 
only clung to me the closer, and buried her wet 
face in my bosom. 

“ Ben, dear, dear Ben, do not speak so !’’ she 
sobbed. “I do love you—I did love all the time, 
wicked as I was. And if you were blind and 
deaf, as well as crippled, the only thing that 
should hinder me from being your wife, would 
be because I had proved myself so unworthy of 
you that you had ceased to love me.” 

I tried to lift her face trom my bosom, when 
she had finished speaking—tried with all my 
poor strength, but she kept it hidden close, and 
not till I asked her whether it was gratitude or 
real, genuine love which prompted her generous 
avowal, did she release me from her passionate 
embrace. But then she rose up instantly, show- 
inggme her blushing, radiant face, and I knew by 
the flash of light which glorified it for an instant, 
that my question needed no answer in words. It 
was love, real and genuine; and if I had not 
known it then, I should have learned it since, for 
it has been the blessing of all my life from that 
time forward. 


EXPERIENCE. 

There is a pretty German story of a blind man, 
who, even under a misfortune, was bappy—hap- 
py in a wife he passionately loved; her voice 
was sweet and low, and he gave her credit for 
that beauty which (had he been a painter) was 
the object of his idolatry. A physician came, 
and, curing the disease, restored the husband to 
sight, which he chiefly valued as it would enable 
him to gaze on the lovely features of his wife. 
He looks, and sees a face hideous in ugliness! 
He is restored to his sight, but his happiness is 
over. Is not this our hisiory? Our cruel phy- 
sician is Exporience.— Home Journal. 


(Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 
A VOYAGE TO SWEDEN. 
BY SIDNEY 8. TURNER. 


Tue sultry noon of a hot summer day sent 
down its burning rays upon the head of a travel- 
ler who, with a heavy bundle slung across his 
shoulders with a stout oxken stick, was walking 
in the direction of Boston. He had lefi Salem 
in the morning, and had proceeded quite leisure- 
ly, until noon found him eagerly seeking shelter 
under some tree, or at least under the shadow of 
a building, until the torrid hour was past. Hav- 
ing found this, he took from his bundle a small 
book, aud throwing off his hat, he fell at his 
whole length beneath a large overspreading tree, 
and began to read. 

He was a tall, slender youth, apparently twen- 
ty-two or three years old, with a face bronzed and 
sunburnt, but with a forehead like snow, where 
the straight black hair was allowed to fall around 
it at its own pleasure 

A light, as of intellectual superiority, played 
around that furehead and sparkled in the deep 
black eyes; and, notwithstanding the mode of 
travel he had adopted, every person who looked 
at him would take a second and deeper gaze, and 
acknowledge that here was no ordinary man; 
that he walked, not because he was poor, but be- 
cause he was independent ; that instead of trust- 
ing his thoughts to the mixed sociality of a stage- 
coach, he had chosen to enjoy tuem silently, or 


to pour them forth where no one could hear, or 


analyze them to his disadvantage. He lay there 
and read fur more than two hours; then rising 
and shaping his course toward a farm-house that 
stood alone, he asked for some bread and milk. 
The fariner’s wife sat bread, fruit, and delicious 
cream before him, fur which he threw dowu some 
silver. She refused it, positively, saying that, 
in their retired situation, it was too pleasant to 
see a stranger, to allow themselves to be paid. 
Mutual confidence was inspired, and the result 
was that the young man was to board with his 
new friends for a few weeks, until some arrange- 
ments could be made for him which might prove 
more permanent. He was installed at once in a 
pleasant chamber, overlooking a wide range of 
hill and meadow, and giving a delicious glimpse 
of the blue ocean. A neat straw carpet, with 
white curtains and a white bed-covering, cane- 
seated chairs with white frames, and a small ta- 
ble, were all the appointments of the simple 
room. It was the spare chamber of the house, 
and was scrupulously clean and neat. 

It was a sweet resting-place to him, whose life 
for two years had been sometimes in the crowded 
cabin of a steamer, sometimes on shipboard, and 
sometimes on the very top of volcanic mountains, 
lying there all night to watch an eruption. It 
was a swect resting-place, too, for a heart that 
had ached and trembled, hoped and feared, and 
had also been torn and blecding under woes of 
which the world knew, and for which it cared 
nothing. 


Roland Ashton was the son of a ship-master in 
Salem, who, dying in the East Indies, had left a 
moderate property to his widow and only son. 
Mrs. Ashton belonged to an aristocratic family 
in Salem, and her pride of birth, though not offen- 
sive, was still prominent enough to call attention 
to the fact. 

She had educated Roland in something of the 
same feeling; but in him it operated only as a 
high-toned self respect. Well educated, highly 
bred, and in all respects a gentleman, Roland 
Ashton might have taken precedence of almost 
every person in his circle; but his modesty re- 
strained him from all demonstrations of superior- 
ity, and he contented himself with the lowest 
seat rather than to claim the highest. 

He had visited foreign countries, his property 
giving him ample means for so doing, by being 
economically managed ; and during his stay his 
mother had resided with an old friend in Boston. 
Arranging all things at the pretty farm-house to 
his liking, and securing a parlor below for his 
mother, he walked to that city the next morning, 
intending to prevail on her to return with him. 

It was one of Ashton’s peculiarities never to 
ride when he could walk; and, having tired 
himself on this day, he set out the following 
morning to trace his way to the city. He had 
gone a few miles, when a carriage appeared in 
the distance, swaying and careering so violently 
that he was convinced something terrible had 
happened, or was about to happen. On its ap- 


proach he fuund it perfectly empty. A fragment 
of gauzy material was hanging to the step; an- 
other of a different color to the wheel. Evident- 
ly, then, ladies had been thrown from it, and 
perhaps were dying upon the road. Ile scized 
the reins, which were entangling the feet of the 
horses, and freeing them, he sprang on the seat 
and drove them back. Beside the road lay a 
figure apparently lifeless. Another lady was 
bringing water from a brook in ber inverted sun- 
shade, with which she began to sprinkle the re- 
cumbent figure. 

As Roland sprang to the ground, the lady ut- 
tered a cry of heartfelt joy. She explained that 
the horses became frightened at a large piece of 
room paper that was blown directly across their 
feet ; that her companion, who was driving, could 
not hold the reins and had attempted to alight, 
but missed her footing, and was jerked forward 
upon some stones ; that fiading that she could 
not recover the reins, she followed her friend's 
example, with better success, her only accident 
being the loss of half a flounce. She told him 
this while endeavoring to restore her friend, in 
which Ashton, having secured the horses, was of 
great service to her. 

“My name is Laura King,” said the young 
lady, after a brief pause, in which they were at a 
loss to know how to proceed. 

“ And mine is Ashton,” rejoined Roland. 

“That is right. Now we know each other,” 
she said. “I think it awkward not to be able to 
call names.” 

Roland was surprised at the little emotion she 
experienced for her friend’s state, and he did not 
mind telling her so. 

“O, Mr. Ashton! when you have seen as ma- 
ny ladies faint as I have, you will not think it a 
weighty affair. Still, I should like her to recover 
before we put her into the carriage.” 


She did not, however, and Ashton took her up 
gently and placed her on the seat, and Laura was 
soon seated by her side. She held her head 
against her shoulder, and the carriage was driven 
on by Roland at a smart, quick pace. A few 
moments of this motion sufficed to send the color 
into her cheeks, the quick, warm breath to her 
lips, and as Roland turned round toward her, he 
was struck with the varied expression of a face 
lately so still and pallid. 

“Whither do you go?” he asked of Miss King, 
who directed him to a genteel house near Beacon 
Street. ‘‘ The very house,” said he, “ where my 
mother is staying.” But his words were lost in 
the sound of the wheels, and on second thought 
he did not repeat them. 

He alighted when they arrived, and handed 
out Miss King. The other lady was really hurt, 
and he was obliged to take her out in his arms 
and carry her into the house. Mrs. Ashton her- 
self stood in the hall, and of course the embrace 
to her long absent son was very cordial. Con- 
siderable time elafised before order was re- 
stored and the injured lady placed under the 
care of a physician. Ashton proposed to his 
mother to go with him to Woodend that after- 
noon; but she chose to remain until Caroline 
King should be restored ; so he left her to follow 
him when she pleased. 

When, after three weeks, she joined him, she 
was accompanied by the two cousins, Caroline 
and Laura King. 

It was her desire that one of these should be 
her son’s wife. They were rich, handsome, 
and of high birth—both South Carolinians of 
the best blood—and moreover, the lady who was 
hurt in the overturning, manifested a great inter- 
estin Roland Ashton. They did not know that 
far beyond the sea, Roland Ashton had left a 
heart that was longing fur his return—that no- 
thing bat the remembrance of his mother’s pride 
had prevented him from bringing home the beau- 
tiful Swedish girl as his bride. A dutiful son he 
had ever been, even to the crushing down of 
hopes that were intertwined with his whole being. 

One year before, he had seen Elise Brennar, 
with the strong hand of sorrow laid heavily upon 
her. Her parents both died, leaving her poor 
and friendless. Ashton won her love by the 
kindness which he bestowed upon her desolate 
state. That love was not lost—it was soon re- 
turned fouziuld. 

He wrote to his mother, describing Elise, and 
stating his intentions toward her. She answered, 
peremptorily refusing to admit her to her pres- 
ence. Roland felt how little happiness could ex- 
ist for Elise, while his mother remained so unap- 
proachable, and he returned without her. But 
hardly had he set foot on his native shore, ere 
he repented. Though acalm, dispassionate man, 


little given to excitement, he felt to the depth of 
his heart that he could not live without Elise. 
He liked the Kings—he had loved the Swedish 
girl. There was a great deal of difference—and 
when Mrs. Ashton thought herself perfectly sure 
of a rich daughter in law, he horrified her by de- 
claring his unalterable attachment to Elise; and 
what was worse, declzring it before Caroline 
King. She turned a withering look upon Ro- 
land, for his eager anxiety on the day of her fall 
had induced her to think she was the object of 
his attention; while Laura had loflg imagined 
that her smartness and wit had entrapped him. 
Laura came down the same afternoon with a let- 
ter, pretending that she was called home, and 
that she should gothe nextday. Roland's quick 
eyes detected the fact that the letter she held was 
post-marked in January; and this was August! 

“It has been long delayed,” he remarked; “I 
fear the occasion fur your return has gone by.” 

She detected the sarcasm, and blushed. “O, 
I took up the wrong letter,” she said, in confu- 
sion. 

But they went, the -ame afternoon. 

“ Mother,” said Roland, after they had gone, 
“will you go to Sweden with me?” 

“What a request! how can I?” 

“Perfectly well. The steamer sails to-mor- 
row.” 

“Absurd! I could no:—and why should I?” 

“To bring home a daughter-in-law.” 

“Really, my son, you presume upon your re- 
cent absence, to ask such a thing.” 

Bat notwithstanding her resistance, she went— 
afraid to trust him by himself, and hoping to be 
able to prevent him from this marriage, if she 
should be with him. All the voyage, she held 
up the image of Curoline King; and almost the 
moment they arrived in England they met her in 
a carriage. It was a contrived plan, the Kings 
having come a fortnight before. Never was a 
poor fellow so persecuted. They were ever at 
the same hotel, and both renewed their blandish- 
ments, forgetting, or feigning to forget that they 
had lost their hopes before. 

Roland’s only resource was to bring Elise to 
his mother’s presence. Even she had begun to 
despair of his return to Sweden; but now the 
joy of his presence brought light and beauty to 
her pale cheek. 

Since his departure, a relation whom she never 
saw had died, leaving her all that he was worth, 
she being next of kin. It was a great recom- 
mendation to Mrs. Ashton, especially when sho 
found that the deceased relative was of rank, al- 
though he had never troubled himself about his 
poorer relations. She made a feint of dissatis- 
faction ; but the event showed that the voyage of 
the Kings was made in vain. Ashton returned 
home with his mother and his young bride, and 
extended an invitation to the two young ladies 
to accompany him; but they declined to appear 
as accessories where each had hoped to be prin- 
cipal. 


+ > 
THE DIFFUSION OF ODORS. 


Odors are capable of a very wide diffusion. 
A single grain of musk has been known to per- 
fame a large room for the space of twenty years. 
Consider how often, during that time, the air of 
the apartment must have been renewed, and have 
become charged with fresh odor. At the lowest 
computation, the musk had been subdivided into 
320 quadrillions of particles, each of them capa- 
ble of affecting the olfactory organs. The vast 
diffusion of odorous efiluvia may be conceived 
from the fact, that a lump of asafcetida, exposed 
to the open air, lost only a grain in seven weeks. 
Yet, since dogs hunt by the scent alone, the effiu- 
via emitted from the several species of animals, 
and from different individuals of the same 
race, must be essentially distinct. The vapor ot 
pestilence conveys its poison in a still more sub- 
tle and attenuated form. The seeds of contagion 
are known to lurk, for years, in various absorbent 
substances, which scatter death on exposure to 
the air.—Piesse's Art of Perfumery. 


AN INTERESTING WORK. 


Among the unpublished manuscripts of the late 
and much lamented Dr. Wm. A. Alcott, was one 
bearing the following unique and suggestive title : 
“Forty Years in the Wilderness of Pills and 
Powders, or the Cogitations and Confessions of 
an Aged Physician.” 
having been added to, up to within a week of the 
decease of the venerable author. It may with 
propriety be called his Medical Autobiography, 
and is a work of quite remarkable character, be- 
ing filled with facts and anecdotes of rare inter- 
est. It will doubtless have a large sale when 

ublished. We are informed that Messrs. John 

. Jewett & Co. have the work in press, and will 
issue it at an early day.— Boston Journal. 


It is safer to be humble with one talent than to 
be proud with ten. 


It bears the marks of. 
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THE STATE STREET BLOCK, 


THE STATE STREET BLOCK. 

We present on this a fine view of the State Street Block, 
drawn expressly for our Pictorial. The erection of these buildings 
is due to the enterprise of the Board of Directors of the Long and 
Central Wharf rations, who completed the foundation work 
in May, 1857, so that the lots on which the stores stand were 
ready to be offered for sale in June of that year. Immediately 
succeeding the sale, the parties purchasing entered into contracts 
for the erection of the superstractere thereon. contracts 
were executed during the month of July, and since that period 
this spacious range of buildings has been constracted and com- 
— for occupancy, covering an area of 55,575 superficial feet of 

a, and presenting to the eye a frontage of 1100 feet in length 
and 70 feet in beight, upon the four streets which surround themn. 
The outlay involved in the purchase of the land amounted to 
$469,543 ; the cost of the foundations and underground works to 
the purchasers of the lots was $105,494, and the amount of money 
disbursed for the ereetion of the superstructare has been $385,000, 
nee a grand total of $960,037 as the whole outlay. The 


general direction of the laying out, contracting for, and carrying 
forward of the project, was confided by the Directors of the Long 


Williams, the Presidents, who retained as architect Gridley J. F. 
Bryant, Esq., who designed and prepared all the plans, specifi- 
cations, contracts, estimates and descriptions of the and their 
foundations, together with the buildings erected upon them, and 
in conjunction with Robert Marsh, Esq., superintended the erec- 
tion of the same. 

The noble block, comprising sixteen bui , is 8 lasting 
monament to the skill taste of Mr. Bryant, w name is as- 
sociated with so many of our finest structures. The sixteen build- 
ings form one block of warehouses, having four fronts or facades 
upon four streets, to wit: One north, on the street intended to 
be called State Street, measuring 425 feet ; one south, on the street 
intended to be called Centra) Street, measuring 425 feet ; one west, 
on the new street on the east side of the Custom House, 125 feet ; 
and one east, on a portion of Long and Central wharves, which 
is to be used as a street until such time as the two ions 
elect to increase the block of buildings, to the east of those lots 
now to be sold, as aforesaid,—125 feet. Each and all the build- 
ings composing said block of warehouses, are five stories in height, 
above ground, and one story, below ground. Each building os 
eight available and thoroughly strong floorings for storage, or for 
other purposes, as may be desired. 

The exteriors of all the warehouses are similar in style of arch- 
itecture. They are designed solely with reference to a judicious 
height of stories for utility as well as good proportion to the struc- 
ture, as a whole, and for the introduction of suitable light by an 
ample number of windows and doors, all of which are of liberal 
dimensions. No attempt has been made to introduce elaborate 
architecture or ornament of any kind. The effect produced is ob- 
tained by arched openings, horizontal facias, and belts between 
each of the stories; upright pier-block divisions between each 
warehouse, with those of the street finished with bold rustic 
blocks, and by a corbel table cornice which crowns the entire 
length of each fagade. The west end of the block, facing the 
street to the east of the Custom House, has a central projection, 
reaching from top to bottom of the fagade ; it is designed in simi- 
lar style and arrangement to the other fagades, but is crowned with 
a massive circular pediment, in the tympanum of which it is pro- 
posed to introduce some appropriate device or inscription com- 
memorative of the erection and uses of the block. The principal 

of all the stones of the facades are designed with rough split 

encircled with tooled marginal lines on the edges of the ex- 

terior face of each stone. The faces of the facias and belts of each 

te are designed as dressed stone, as are also all the window- 
8, keystones, arches, capitals, rostics and main cornice. 

The labor of preparing the lots, in the first place, was immense, 
as the foundations embraced the necessary filling of the dock—the 
boxing out of the water, the laying down of an immense sewer, 
the pilmg for receiving the walls of the intended structures, the 
formation of two new streets running east and west across the site 
of the dock, at the north and south ends of the contemplated 
buildings, including the proper remodeling of the two sides of the 
dock into streets running on the north and south sides thereof, 
and the erection of a massive sea-wall for the formation of the 
head of the remaining dock to the east of the lots, outside of the 
street laid down between it and the east end of the lots. The con- 
tract for the intricate, tedious, and extensive water and under- 
ground foundations, was awarded to Messrs. Greenleaf & Adams, 
of Boston. The erection of eight of the warehouses was also un- 
dertaken by Messrs. Greenleaf & Adams and Joseph Fitch, Esq. ; 
the remainder of the block has been built by the following named 
gentlemen: Standish & Woodbury, Jonas Fitch, Robert Marsh, 
Joel Wheeler and Thomas Lyford. These contractors have faith- 
fully executed the work entrusted to their charge. The whole of 
the granite for the exterior walls and sidewalks has been sup- 
plied under a contract made with Messrs. Octavius T & 
Co. ; it embraces upwards of 10,000 tons, and has been promptly 
and satisfactorily supplied. 

The location of the U. S. Appraisers stores in the westerly ex- 
tremity of this noble block, makes an immense saving of time to 
merchants as well as to government officers. The very best ac- 
commodations are afforded to all the tenants. In store No. 9 is 

aced a steam engine of 100 horse power, connected with which 
is shafting running the entire length of the whole biock of stores. 
The tenant of this building has to sign a written agreement that he 
will keep the engine running twelve months of the year, and 12 to 
14 hours per day. The cost to each lessee, using steam power, 
will be less than that of hand power. By means of the hoisting 
apparatus, attached to the shafiing in every store, a hogshead or 
box of any dimensions, can be rarsed to the sixth story in about 
two minutes. The steam engine and hoisting apparatus were 
constructed by William Adams & Co., and reflect great credit 
upon their skill as machinists. 

CHARMING NOVELTY. 

Ehbninger, the artist, has been highly successful, we learn, with 
his experiments in what may be termed photographic etching. 
The process is that of etching on plates of glass, pre accord- 
ing to photographic principles, from which any n of impres 
sions can be printed. The superiority of the process to that of 
the old style of ——> copper or steel, is that any artist, with 
a common needle, is able to etch his design upon the plese, with- 
out that prévious practice with the dry A and skill in laying 

unds that is required for etching on metals. new process 
is sufficiently expressive to enable amateurs to enjoy the 
style and touch of the artist in a more com ect form 
than ordinarily within our reach. Several artists have experi 
mented with Mr. Ehuinger’s plates, and with success. 
result is a portfolio of etchings of the mterest to all who 
know how to estimate their value. t this is not all. One of 
each of these ill i twelve in number, we believe—Mr. 
Ebnioger proposes to place in the hands of as many different poets, 
who will embroider them with verse ; thus bringing together in one 
volume the handiwork of the best painters and poets of America. 
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LAKE THAI-HOU, CHINA. 

If any one questioned the ro- 
mantic beauty of the mountainous 
ee of the Chinese empire, his 

joubts would be dispelled by a 
lance at the wild and magnificent 
scape delineated in — accom- 

ying engraving. he wild 

with broad arches, 
the sharp fantastic peaks of the 
mountains, the rushing cascade 
and the irregular foliage remind 
us of some gorgeous scene upon 
the stage, while the pagoda, the 

ley, and richl a 

res in the foreground complete 
the illusion. Two of 
the same name, rise in the middle 
of Thai-hou, one of the largest 
lakes in China. They are dis- 
tinguished by the addition of the 
words east and west, which indi- 
cate their position. That repre- 
sented by our engraving is Mount 
Thong-thing-chan of the east. 
This mountain is situated in the 
middle of lake Thai hou, to the 
southwest of the city of Ou-hien, 
lat. 31° 23'; longitude 118” 8’. 
The emperor Khien-long, visiting 
the southern provinces, in the six- 
teenth year of his reign (1751), 
composed a piece of verse on the 
sixteen points of view presented 
by this mountain. According to 
the history of the city of Kou-sou, 
it is eight leagues in circumfer- 
ence; it is a little smaller than 
Mount Thong-thing-chan of the 
west, but resembles it much in the 
boldness of its peak», the depth of 
its precipices, and its natural pro- 
ductions, such as mulberry trees, 
sweet oranges, saffron, etc. Ac- 
cording to the history of the city 
of Oa-hien, now Sou-tcheou-fou, 
General Mo li, who lived under 
the Soui eg (581 to 618, 
A. D ), dwelt a long time on this 
mountain, and bestowed his name 
on it. Some authors, in fact, call 
it Mount Mo-li. It is also called 
Siu-mou, that is to say, Siu’s mother, because 
the celebrated Tseu Siu went to meet his mother 
on this mountain. The eastern summit is called 
Ou-chan, or the Warrior’s Mount. It is one 
league and two tenths in circumference. 
ancient name of the other mountain, 
Thong-thing-chan of the east, was Pao-chan. It 
rises in the middle of lake Thai-hou, and is also 
southwest of the city of Ou-hein. In the lower 
part of this mountain there are eight subterranean 
grottoes which permit access very far under the 
soil covered by the lake, and reach the territory 
of Pa-ling, now Yo tcheou-fou. a city of the first 
class in the province of Fou-Kouang, latitude 
29° 24', longitude 110° 34. The same fact is 
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VIEW ON LAKE THAI-HOU, CHINA. 


reported with more details in the memoirs on the 
Ou country. Mount Pao-chan, says the writer, 
is 13 } es from the shore. In the lower part, 
a little below the level of the lake, open eight 
grottoes, by means of which you can travel under 
water, to a prodigious distance, without meeting 
any impediment. This vast cavern has been 
named Ti-mé, that is to say, Earth-vein. It is 
the ninth of the eighteen caverns so celebrated by 
the Chinese poets and mythologists. Formerly, 
the history of this mountain tells us, Ho-liu or- 
dered a man, gifted with supernatural knowledge, 
to explore the depths of this subterranean grotto. 
Having provided himself with torches and every- 
thing necessary for a long excursion, he walked 


onward for seventy days, and returned without 
having discovered the end of the cavern. In the 
interior, continues the legend, he saw on a stone 
bench a work in three volumes, and brought it to 
Ho-lia, who, not being able to decipher it, 
Confucius to explain the subject to him. ‘The 
ap ae told him that the work was written 

y the emperor Yu, of the Hia dynasty, (2205- 
2198, B. C.,) and that it treated of spirits and 
immortals. 

This man was called Mao, and surnamed 
Ching. He had received the title of Mao-Kong, 
or prince Mao. The mansion of prince Mao is 
still seen on the mountain. It has been hewn 
out of the solid rock, and contains a well-preserved 


| 
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altar. The principal grotto 
three portals, all fate to 
same cavern, which is divided into 
many sections by stone gates. 
The most remarkable parts are 
the Stone House, the Silver Cham- 
ber, and the Hall of Gold. The 
highest peak of this mountain is 

led Piao-miao-fong, a word sig- 
nifying “ the summit which is lost 
in clouds.” 


BRITISH MEN-OF-WAR 
IN THE BAY OF NAPLES. 
The accompanying engravi 
represents the British 
now lying in the famous Bay of 
Naples. In the foreground is a 
up of American visitors, called 
to indulge in the interest of 
the unwonted spectacle. No bay 
in the world has been more cele- 
brated than that of Naples, and 
and painters have vied with 
each other in conferring fame upon 
its splendid scenery. It is a semi- 
circular outlet of the Mediterra- 
nean, about 22 miles in length 
from Cape Miseno on the north- 
west, to Cape Campanella on the 
southeast, and about ten miles in 
breadth, having, on the shore be- 
sides Naples, the capital city, 
Pozzuolo, Portici, Castel-a-mare, 
Vico, Sorrento and Massa. East- 
ward, Vesuvius bounds the pros- 
pect, and westward is Montenuovo, 
while on its surface are the islands 
of Ischia.and Procida at its north, 
and Capri at its south side. Not- 
withstanding the extent of the 
bay, the actual harbor is of small 
dimensions, being formed by a 
niche which projects nearly from 
the centre of the city. The water, 
though deep at its outer extrem- 
ity, becomes so shallow near the 
town as to float only small vessels. 
It seems, however, to suffice for 
all the trade which is carried 
on at this port. 


SELLING AN AUDIENCE, 

Some years ago, when—as in our day—Shak- 
speare and the legitimate drama failed to fill the 
benches of “old Drury,” the manager, in despair, 
announced for his benefit, that he would, before 
the eyes of all the audience, and by the simple 
agency of a sharp knife, manufacture a pair of 
good and substantial shoes in five minutes. This 
announcement did—what Shakspeare never had 
done—fill the house to overflowing ; and it was 
not until the wily manager came forth upon the 
stage and expertly cut the legs from off a pair of 
boots he held in his hand, and held up the dis- 
membered understandings, that they realized the 
fact that they had been “ sold.” 


has 
the 


BRITISH MEN-OF-WAR, NOW LYING IN THE BAY OF NAPLES. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. L., Portland, Me.—The escutcheon recently gdopted 
on ‘the seal of the new State of Oregon. is, we learn, 
supported by thirty-three stars, and divided by en 
ordinary, with the inscription. ** The Union,” in relief, 
mountains, an elk with branching antlers. a wagon. the 
Pacific Ocean, on which there isa British man-of-war 
departing, and an American steamer arriving. The 
second quartering with a sheaf, plough and pickaxe. 
Crest—the American eagle. Legend—the State of Or- 
egon. The introduction of the English man-of-war is, 
no doubt emblematic of that nation’s being obliged to 
relinquish its claims to the territory. 

E. de L , New Orleans, La —Nous avez — by 
N ‘oublies pas que a Les grands b 
pour tout ce qu’ils font, et pour tout ce he ris ne font 
pas, d'autres raisons que la faiblesse.” 

Travetter.—The total number of American sea-going 
vessels reported during the month of July as lost and 
missing, amounts to 19, viz.: 5 ships, 4 barques, and 
10 schooners. Of these,2 were burnt, 12 wrecked, 3 
abandoned, 1 sunk, and 1 missing 

“ Soura Srreer.”—The British steam propell-rs, Andes, 
Alps, Lebanon, Taurus and Teneriffe, all of the Cunard 
line, have been sold to the Spanish goverument They 
will be replaced by five others of greater capacity and 


power. 

C. C.—The Constitution of the United States prohibits 
the States from making ‘‘ anything but gold and silver 
a legal tender in payment of debts.”” This prohibition 
to the States does not apply expressly to Congress, but 
the principle does. Congress never made anything but 
gold and silver a legal tender. 

EnGinger.—The following is said to be a correct caicula- 
tion of the speed, ina given time, on the railroads of 
different countries : England—maio speed. 36; express, 
60; maximum, 82. Germany—main speed. 36; ex- 
press, 58; maximum. 76. United States—main speed, 
40; express, 86; maximum,106. France—main speed, 
40; express, 72; maximum, 86 It should be borne ia 
mind thatin the United States there are lines of the 
length of 8800 miles. the stations on which are at great 
distances from each other. 

Artist.—At the Museum of Paiotings in Madrid is a col- 
lection of 2000 pictures, and one of the finest in the 
world, containing 46 Murillos, 10 Rafaels, 62 Rubens, 
64 Velasquez, 34 Tintorettos, and 43 Titians. 


THE PROSPECTS OF EUROPE. 
The best informed writers and journalists of 
Europe appear to be now of opinion that the 


continent will enjoy a term of peace for several 
years, a consummation devoutly wished for by 
merchants, manufacturers and financiers through- 
out the world. Mazzini, however, says in his 
late famous letter, “‘war is for the Empire an 
absolute necessity. The Empire does not repre- 


sent a principle, such as liberty, nor a tradition 


such as legitimacy, nor a faith such as theocracy. 
The Empire represents a fact—a force created 
by usurpation, and this fact is necessarily in- 
volved : this force cannot maintain itself except 
by actions that fortify it. Glory and territorial 


aggrandizement are the only things the Empire 


can give to France in exchange for liberty. 


Where a power consists of a chief and an army, 
war is but the normal condition of its life. It is 
but an illusion to believe that the Empire can be 
peace ; it would give the lie tohistory. And the 
alliances with the Empire can only be alliances 


with despotism. Alliances are founded upon an 
identity of principles and interests. The life of 


the Empire in France requires the triumph of 
imperialism in Europe. The natural allies of 
Louis Napoleon are Russia and Austria.” 
Mazzini’s assertions and speculations, however, 
are to be received with extreme caution, as he is 


a violent partizan and has certain special pur- 
poses to effect. More moderate men, who enjoy, 
too, a correct position for acquiring information, 
have no doubt of the pacific policy of the em- 
peror, and, with regard to European alliances, be- 
lieve that Russia, Austria and Prussia will renew 
and consolidate their relations, backed by Eng- 
land, and thus a sort of second Holy Alliance be 
formed against France, the ambition and power 
of whose chief they are beginning to dread al- 
most as much as they did the force and the ag- 
gressive spirit of the first Napoleon. 

Mr. Gaillardet, the former able editor of, and 
now the Paris correspondent of the New York 
“ Courrier des Etats-Unis,” in one of his late 
letters reports the following remarks made to him 
by a German diplomatist: “France possesses 
two terrible arms against Europe ; these are, 
first, her armies, unequalled in their organization, 
their impetuosity (ean), and the experience they 
acquire in Algeria; next, the revolutionists they 
can enroll and raise in Poland as well as Italy, 
in Hungary as well as throughout Germany. 
Against the former of these dangers we have no 
protection except in uniting all our military 
forces. To suppress the latter, we have but one 
method, that of satisfying the legitimate wants of 
the people, and of making ourselves more lib- 
eral than France, which would permit us, if nec- 


essary, to turn against her the arm which she may 
now employ against us. These steps will prob- 
ably be taken by all the German powers, includ- 
ing Austria, and when they shall have all granted 
liberal constitutions to their subjects, imperial 
France will find herself alone in her internal des- 
potism. We shall form a blockade of liberty 
about her, and in case of war, she could play the 
part of liberator—it would be ourselves. Revo- 
lutionists would be terrible to her alone.” 

Gaillardet shrewdly remarks on this: “‘ Though 
a very good Frenchman, at least I fancy I am, I 
should be delighted to see Germany and all Eu- 
rope put this democratic blockade in force 
against us, because the imperial government 
would have a very simple way of defeating it ; 
this would be to place itself on the same ground 
as its rivals, and to show that France wishes to 
continue to be what she has been, the foremost in 
political education as in military science. All 
the world would gain by rivalry. Napoleon III. 
would thus end the deplorable and painful con- 
tradiction which France presents in going to win, 
with her blood and gold, constitutional liberties 
for foreigners. This flagrant discrepancy strikes 
all minds and eyes so forcibly, that it is undoubt- 
edly a weakness for the government who pro- 
longs it, and by being compeiled to end it, it 
would be strengthened rather than weakened. 
France, by the patriotism, wisdom and devotion 
she has shown to Napoleon III., has deserved to 
gain by the last war something more than Lom- 
bardy for Piedmont, and liberal reforms for Tus- 
cany and Modena.” 

These speculations may shadow forth-coming 
events. Louis Napoleon may be compelled to 
rely for self-preservation and power on liberal 
institutions instead of bayonets. We sincerely 
hope that such may be the case. 


THE NATIVES OF AFRICA AND THE APES. 

Wood tells us that the natives of Africa have 
an idea that the Gorillas and other large apes 
are really men, but that they pretend to be stupid 


and dumb in order to escape impressment as 


slaves. Work, indeed, seems to be summum 


malum in the African mind, and a true African 
never works if he can help it. As to the ne- 
cessary household lubors and the task of agricul- 
ture, he will not raise a finger, but makes his 
wives work, he having previgusly purchased 


them for that purpose. In truth, in a land 


where the artificial wants are so few—unless the 
corruptions of pseudo-civilization have made 
their entrance—and where unassisted nature is 
so bountiful, there is small need of work. The 
daily life of a “black fellow” has been very 
graphically described in afew words. He gets a 


large melon, cuts it in two, and scoops out the 


inside ; one half he puts on his head, he sits in 
the other half, and eats the middle. 


Tue Netty Baker.—This charming little 
steamer which plies between Boston and Nahant, 


has been full of business the present season. 


We are glad of it, for everything about the boat 


is conducted in excellent good taste and careful 
precision. Mr. M. P. Wild, the gentlemanly 
caterer and assistant director of the Nelly Baker, 
has cheered thousands with his choice viands the 
past summer, putting every one in good humor 


by his pleasant courtesy and promptness. The 


boat and her people are universal favorites in 
Boston harbor. 


Crewnsorsuip OF THE Press.—King Hezekias 
is the first recorded enemy to the liberty of the 
press ; he suppressed a book which treated of the 


virtues of plants, for fear it should be abused, and 
engender maladies ; a shrewd and notable reason, 
well worthy of a modern attorney general. 


Sicnor Corelli, so well 
known here as a teacher of vocal music, recently 
committed suicide at Long Island in a fit of in- 
sanity produced by disease. He had a large cir- 
cle of friends and pupils here. 


Mitirary Visitors.—The Montreal Field 
Battery, Captain Stephenson, left a very favor- 
able impression in our city. The corps is com- 
posed of fine, soldierly and gentlemanly men, 
and their uniform is rich and serviceable. 

Coot.—Mr. Blondin's speculating what he 
shall do at Niagara, if he falls from the rope into 
the “ big drink.” 


kings, a politeness; 
with men, a business ; with women, a pastime. 


AUTHORS AND BOOKS. 

Most people, not very well versed in literary 
history, have a persistent propensity for identify- 
ing authors with their heroes. Romantic misses 
are sure to fancy that the author of the “ Black 
Revenger” must be an unhung pirate, with fe- 
rocious hair and predatory boots, wearing ‘the 
dear Conrad expression, half savage, half soft,” 
whereas he is in all probability a mild young 
man, with pensive locks and blue eyes, and that 
look 

© Which limners give 
To the beloved apostle.” 

Ot the authors of the fashionable novels with 
which the Minerva press has teemed, ninety nine 
one-hundredths are the veriest vulgarians on 
earth, who could not by any possibility secure 
their entrée into a decent drawing room, whose 
ideas of elegance are drawn from London gin- 
shops or the tawdry finery of a half-price theatre, 
and whose knowledge of high life is derived from 
the maudlin gossip of discarded footmen. 

Romance-writers, as a general thing, are very 
common-place personages in appearance, conver- 
sation and manners. Now and then only you 
find a dashing gentleman, who looks the incar- 
nation of his idea, like W. H. Ainsworth. But 
we caution young ladies not to fall in love with 
the personality of authors through their works. 
I: is a dangerous speculation. ‘The imaginary 
Adonis generally turns out to be a snuffy old 
gentleman, with spectacles on nose and the cor- 
poration of a Falstaff. 

Comic writers are proverbially sad dogs. Cer- 
vantes wrote Don Quixotte in a prison, Cowper 
produced John Gilpin in a fit of the blackest 
despondency, and Lamb wrote many of his 
quaintest and most brilliant essays under the 
pressure of the most dreadful domestic troubles. 
The world imagines these comic writers must be 


funny dogs. The world invites them to supper, 
and expects them to “set the table on a roar;” 
and when the world finds them dull and heavy, 
with none of the humor and merriment of small 
wits, it sets them down as impostors and plagiar- 
ists. For our own part, when we see a literary 


gentleman with a most lugubrious countenance, 
looking as if he had buried all his relatives, and 
was about to be executed himself, we set him 
down as a wit of the first water. And when we 
behold a gay, laughing, fashionably-dressed /itter- 
ateur, we make sure that he perpetrates deep 


tragedies and harrowing romances, 


4 > 


LITERATURE IN JAPAN. 
It appears that the people of this strange em- 
pire are noted fur something else besides Japan 
candlesticks and blacking. Whoever walks 


through the streets of Japan, town or village, will 
be surprised to notice the number of books ex- 


posed for sale in almost every shop. On look- 
ing inside he will probably find one or more of 
the attendants, if otherwise disengaged, busily 
reading, or listening to something being read by 
one of the company. In walking through the 
outskirts of the town, it is not unlikely he will 


come suddenly on a knot of children, seated ina 
snug corner out of the sun, all intently engaged 
in looking through some story book or other 
they have just bought at a neighboring stall, and 
laughing right heartily at the comical pictures 


which adorn the narrative. The conviction is 


thus brought home to a man’s mind that the Ja- 
panese are a reading people. 


Fast Living —Hufeland, the physiologist, 
relates that Louis II. of Hungary was crowned 
in the second year of his life, and ascended the 
throne in the third. In his fourteenth year he 
had a complete beard ; in his fifteenth he mar- 
ried; in his eighteenth he grew gray, and at 
twenty he died, with all the appearances of an 


aged man. 


» 
‘oro? 


Wuart are subscriber asks the 
editor of the Field, “Is an apple a vegetable or 
not?” In scientific language, it belongs to the 
vegetable kingdom, but in the language of the 
kitchen it is nota vegetable, but a fruit. 


Sensinte Remarx.—Public thanks, says the 
Athenzum, are due to the man who writes an 
agreeable book ; still more to him who writes 
agreeably on a dull subject. 


Untaxep Prorerty.—Thefe are three hun- 
dred and ten churches in Philadelphia f ee from 
taxation, the property of which is asse:sed at 
nearly four millions of dollars. 


THE LATE MOSES D. PHILLIPS. 

The death of Mr. Phillips, of the firm of Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co., has carried sorrow into a 
very wide circle. His departure inflicts a severe 
loss on the business community, and a yet more 
severe one on the private circle of which he was 
one of the pleasantest and brightest ornaments. 
Mr. Phillips was born in Charlestown, in this 
State, in 1813, but has for many years been en- 
gaged in the bookselling and publishing business 
in this city. As a business man, he was enter- 
prising, but not rash, vigilant, energetic, liberal 
and upright. His promptness and courtesy 
made it a pleasure to deal with him, and even the 
genus irritabile looked on him as atriend. He 
was very happy in his domestic relations, and 
universally beloved in the society in which he 
moved. Until within a few years he lived in Wor- 
cester, making the long journey to and from 
Boston daily. Of late he has resided in Brook- 
line. He was buried in Worcester, the services 
being closed by a feeling and impressive prayer 
from Rev. Edward E. Hale, the former pastor 
and warm friend of the deceased. 


THE QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

Mary Stuart, the unfortunate Queen of Scot- 
land, cultivated literature and letters with a suc- 
cess truly remarkable, when we consider the gen- 
eral ignorance of females in the age in whica she 
lived. She was well versed in the languages, 
and wrote Latin, particularly, with elegance and 
fluency. The fragments left behind her prove 
that had she been permitted to devote more time 
to poetry, her performances would have been 
classical. On leaving France, for the scene of 
her trials and misfortunes, she wrote a beautiful 
song in French, a translation of which we subjoin : 


Sweet shore of France. adieu! 
Dear cherished land, 
I leave the strand 
My earliest pleasures knew. 
Farewell! joy of my heart! 
The sails, our loves that part, 
Take but the half of me; 
One half remains behind, 
Be to the other kind, 
Ite memory keep with thee. 


Tue Harr.—Somebody said wittily: “ You 
rarely, if ever, see a politician with smooth hair, 
a great scholar with fine hair, an artist with red 
hair, a musician with short hair, a fop with coarse 
hair, a minister with long hair, or an editor whose 


hair is carefully adjusted.” This is no less true 


than funny; yet, although this may be an indica- 
tion of the active operation of the mind in sever- 
al cases here mentioned, rendering the adornment 
of the hair a matter of indifference, by far the 
largest proportion of the world acknowledge the 
beauty of this ornament and its wondrous influ- 


ence, where carefully tended, in adding beauty 
to the face it luxuriantly surrounds. 


Tue use or Pictures.—We don’t know the 
author of the following, but it is quite too sensi- 
ble to be lost: “ Pictures are an inexpressible 


relief to a person engaged in writing, and even 


reading, on looking up, not to have his line of 
vision chopped square off by an odious white 
wall, but to find his soul escaping, as it were, 
through the frame of an exquisite picture, to 
other beautiful, and perhaps Idyllic scenes, where 
the fancy for a moment may revel, refreshed and 


delighted, Is it winter in your world !~-perhaps 


it is summer in the picture; what a charming 
momentary change and contrast !’” 


Tae Cornutt Corres Hovuse.—This build- 
ing has been demolished, to make room for a 
large granite-fronted building, which Mr. George 


Young expects to occupy in September, 1860. 
The Cornhill Coffee House was first opened by 
by Mr. William Fenno, in 1824, and kept by 
him about fourteen years. He was followed by 
Mr. Taft, and Mr. Young has been connected 
with it since 1846. 


+ 


Hon. Horace Mann.—Messrs. Elliot & 
White, 322 Washington Street, have just pub- 
lished a remarkably faithful likeness of the late 
Horace Mann, drawn by D'Avignon. It is a 
treasure that all lovers of the philanthropic origi- 
nal shou!d frame and hang up in their homes. 
Price $1.25—fine impressions. 


Tuat’s so.—About the only person we ever 
heard of that was not spoiled by being lionized, 
was a Jow named Daniel. 


QosEer —There is a firm doing business in 
St. Louis under the name of Livepoor & Dierich. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE MODEL EDITOR, 

Among the various “model men” who have 
been delineated for the amusement of the public, 
we have seen a representation of the model edi- 
tor, but as it was far from satisfying our ideas of 
perfection, we will attempt to sketch him accord- 
ing to our own views. 

The model editor, then, is a man of universal 
information—a perfect library, and an astonish- 
ing linguist. He is as well-versed in Choctaw 
and Hindostanee as he is in the vernacular. In 
science and art he is a perfect adept, and he pos- 
sesses all the accomplishments which goto make 
up an admirable Crichton. With all this, he 
is modest and guileless, a philanthropist and a 
philosopher. Learned without pedantry, he is 


firm without obstinacy. Thoroughly educated, 
he has brilliant ideas of his own. He never 
shines with borrowed lustre, but is the sun of his 
system. He has none of the irregularities of 
genius. He is an early riser, and always at his 
post. When drawn into a newspaper contro- 
versy, he never makes use of violent language or 
personal abuse. He never addresses an oppo- 
nent as “our loathsome contemporary,” or “the 
revolting ass who edits the sheet opposite, and 
whose name, as synonymous with everything vile, 
we will not sully our lips by repeating.” When 
publicly cowhided for an expression of opinion, 
he receives the castigation as meekly as a sheep, 
and never seeks redress at the legal tribunals. 
He uses his scissors with moderation, and never 
appropriates a paragraph without due reference 
and compliment to its source. Tle is never in- 
debted “ to his imagination for his facts and his 
memory for his wit.’”? He never publishes a puff 
which is not written by himself and does not ex- 
press his conscientious opinion. He never sighs 
after green fields and steamboat excursions, or 


rides in the cars, or any such vanities, but under- 


stands perfectly that he is a fixture in his sanctum. 
When people come into his office and tumble 
over his unopened files, he is always pleasant and 
courteous, and requests them to help themselves. 
He is rather fond of having strangers look over 


his shoulder and lean thereon when he is indit- 


ing editorials. He reads every communication 
that is sent in, regardless of the apostolic warn- 
ing that ‘evil communications corrupt good 
manners.” If he is also proprietor of his jour- 
nal, he “ exults to trust and blushes to be paid.” 
He is fond of people who borrow newspapers in- 


stead of subscribing for them, unlike the petu- 


lant class who don’t understand that folks have 
a better use for their money than to support those 
who cater for their amusement and instruction. 
As a natural consequence he is poor, and very 
proud of his seedy coat and yawning brogans. 


If he has any property, he is delighted to 


sink it all in his establishment. If he is a po- 
litical editor, and the party he has advocated 
comes into power, he never thinks of asking of- 
fice as a reward for his services. He generally 
wears out at an early age, his demise is briefly 
stated by his contemporaries, and he lies down 


to his last repose, 


“ Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” 


Drsprersia anp ConsumptTion.—It is difficult 
to say which of these diseases causes the victim 
the most suffering ; but the former has now so 


long been readily cured by the Oxygenated Bit- 


ters, that it has ceased to be feared. Those per- 
sons who resort to the various alkalies as a reliet, 
are simply augmenting their troubles in the end, 
and creating a chronic disease ; whereas a quick 
and permanent cure is effected by this pleasant 
and thoroughly established specific. It is many 


years since its first introduction, and it has stood 
the test of millions of trials by all sexes and ages. 


News THE Sririt-Lanp.—A spiritual 
journal in Paris states that a despatch has been 
received from Humboldt, informing his friends 
that he was welcomed into the spirit world by 


his friend M. Arago, who was the first to take 
him by the hand. : 


A Freak or Fortune.—The Oswego Palla- 
dium says that Michael Higgins, an Irish laborer 
who has been recently employed on the streets 
of that city, at six shillings per day, has become 
heir to an estate in Ireland worth £7000 a year. 


“ A LITTLE mone Grare.”—The grape crop 
around Cincinnati is said to be the largest crop 
ever grown there, and is estimated as worth one 
million of dollars. 


SEWING MACHINES, 

These marvels of progress in invention, these 
wonderful labor-saving machines, these actual 
and tangible domestic blessings, are becoming as 
universal as any other acknowledged family ne- 
cessity. To fully appreciate the revolution 
brought about in female labor by this agent, one 
should step into the fine large establishment of 
A. Morton & Co , 332 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, where may be found the famous and favorite 
sewing machine known as Sloat’s New Patent 
Lock-Stitch Family Sewing Machine. It is sur- 
prisingly simple in construction, can be managed 
with great ease, and will execute a variety of 
work that is altogether wonderful. It will stitch, 
hem, run, gather, fell, cord, quilt, and do sundry 


other styles of sewing, and in the most complete 
and admirable manner ; and in respect to stitch- 
ing linen, it is admitted to be the machine of the 
world, while in point of speed, it claims to be 
one-third faster than any other machine yet pro- 
duced. Here also may be found the new fifty- 
dollar sewing machine known as Weep's Pat- 
ENT, certainly one of the best working machines 
we have ever seen, simple, rapid, uniform and 
elegant in its work, and not at all liable to get 
out of order. No business firm could make the 
liberal offer which Messrs. A. Morton & Co. do, 
unless assured of the real merit of their article. 
They say in their advertisement: 

“We invite the attention of an intelligent and 
discriminating public to a careful examination of 
the two best family sewing machines now before 
the public. We say, the best mach'nes, and we 
will demonstrate it to the entire satisfaction of 
any one who | please to call at our exhibition 
rooms. We will keep either of the above ma- 
chines in good order five years without charge, 
and satisfaction warranted or money refunded. 
Parchasers of our machines can have the right to 
exchange within one year, without loss—thus 
giving an infinite advantage over any other house 
in the country. 

A NEW BULLET. 

Though France just now “roars vou as gen- 

tly as a sucking dove,” she does not mean to ne- 


glect the arts of war, while developing those of 


peace. Experiments were recently made in the 
polygon of Vincennes, in the presence of the 
minister of war and several generals, with a new 
bullet destined to take the place of the conical 
balls now used in the rifled-carbines with which 
the foot chasseurs and regiments of Zouaves are 


armed, The new projectile possesses the advan- 


tage of superior accuracy of aim, and vasily 
increased range. The new ball can be sent the 
enormous distance of more than 1600 yards, 
with accuracy. The results of the experiments 
having been communicated to the emperor, du- 


ring his absence at the head of thearmy in Italy, 


he ordered its immediate employment in the bat: 


talions of foot chasseurs, and the slight modifica- 
tion of the carbines (the removal of the rifling) 
is now making. 


Woop Encravines.—We have a very large 
stock of choice wood engravings on hand, form- 


ing an almost countless variety of pictures upon 
every subject—embracing noted portraits, views 
of scenery in this country and Europe, military 
and naval illustrations of peace and war, archi- 
tecture, etc. We will dispose of any of these to 
parties who desire them, at a very low rate. 


Proofs of these engravings, over ten thousand in 


number, can be seen at our office, and selections 
made. 


Portrait or Cnoate.—D'Avignon’s fine 
lithographic head of Choate, published by Charles 
H. Brainard and Elliot & White, of this city, has 


met with a prodigious sale, and is still in great 


demand. It is an excellent likeness, executed 
in a bold and effective style, and has given great 
satisfaction to Mr. Choate’s most intimate friends. 


+ 


Notr Resianep.—The venerable Rev. Dr. 
Nott, President of Union College, at Schenecta- 
dy, N. Y., has resigned. He was elected to the 
office in the year 1804, at the age of 31. 


Tue Starring System.—Significant was 
the remark of the elder Booth: “ In five years, 
sir, we'll have no supernumeraries in America— 
they’ll all be stars !” 


CrericaL.—Rev. W. H. Channing, of Liver- 
pool, has accepted the call of the Thirteenth Con- 
gregational Society (corner of Beach Street and 
Harrison Avenue) to become their pastor. 


+ 


Rememober Tu1s.—The brine in which pork 
and other meats have been pickled, is a deadly 
poison to horses and hogs. 


Ulaysive Gatherings. 


The once powerful tribe of Pequot Indians 
now number only thirty one persons. 


A company of genuine African “ moaks ” are 
giving concerts in Stockton (Cal _) and neighbor- 
ing cities. 

A. T. Stewart, of New York, it is said, intends 
to build a ‘“ Home for Widows and Indigent 
Women.” 

A letter from Florence says, “ The weather is 
as hot as Austrian wrath and the fruits ripen 
apace.” 

The New York city authories have determined 
there shall not be a pig left on Manhattan 
Island. 

Beautiful eyes has Garibalai! A letter writer 
says “the eye struck me as light gray, but with 
a tint of the lion red in it.” 


A correspondent commences a letter thus: “I 
write from a cockloft of the Amherst House, in 
a room about twice as large as a Saratoga 
trunk.” 


The Providence Journal says there are “a 
great many lovely women at Newport.” Very 
likely. But there are a great many more at 
home. 

Isaac Butts, Esq., of the Rochester Union, is 
quite at home in England, having settled down in 
housekeeping in a country-seat a few miles from 
London Pride. 

By a few slight transpositions, the omission 
of a few particles, and the interpolation of a few 
others, our Declaration of Independence becomes 
excellent blank verse. 

A “Monster Fair” is to be held in St. Louis 
this month, by the Agricultural and Mechanical 
Association of that city. A sum exceeding 
$20,000 is to be bestowed in premiums. 


Our Alabama exchanges are exultant over the 
success of the — mines in the northern part 
of that State. ery rich mines are believed to 
have been found in Coosa county. 

One of the convicts in the Auburn (N. Y.) 
Prison hid in the boiler of the cooper’s shop, and 
stayed there forty-two hours, part of which 
time a fire was kindled underneath. He hoped 
to escape, but was discovered after a long search. 

‘The City Council of St Louis has passed an 
ordinance Lostising and directing the keeping 
open of drinking houses on Sunday until nine 
o'clock in morning, and after three o'clock in 
the afternoon. 


A brakeman on the Danbury and Norwalk 
Railroad fell from the train in a fainting fit, while 
it was running at full speed, a day or two since, 
struck on his head, rolled down a thirty feet em- 
bankment, and was not hurt much. 

Susanna Harvey died at Westerly, R. L., late- 
ly, at the age of one hundred years and six 
months. Her husband was in the war of the 
Revolution, and she had long been in the receipt 
of a pension from government. 

Baltimore papers are earnestly calling —— 
the judiciary to enforce the penalties incurred by 
criminal offenders in that city. It would seem 
that rowdyism has at length reached its climax, 
and is no Lager endurable. 

The Hartford Post says at the celebration of 
the semi-centennial anniversary of the ordination 
of the Rev. Allen McLean, which was held at 
Simsbury, Ct., lately, there was present a family 
of eight brothers and sisters, every one of whom 
was present at the ordination, fifty years ago. 

A correspondent of the London Illustrated 
Times says that the fortress of Peschiera would 


undoubted have been taken by the Sardinians 
and French, after a siege of ten or twelve days, 
had not Napoleon made peace with Austria. Un 


the water side the fortifications were weak. 

Human bones were found in digging on the 
farm of Mr. William S. Messervey, in South 
Salem, Mass., a few days since. hey are sup- 
posed to be the remains of Indians, who must 
have been buried there more than two centuries 
ago. (Quite a number of Indian skeletons have 
at various times been found in that vicinity. 

The latest “fashion ”’ announced from Europe 
is that of dressing very plainly when going to 
church. Some of the ladies of the “‘ first circles ”’ 
go to worship in plain calico. It is thus sought 
to encourage the attendance of the r who 
have hitherto withheld their presence fur lack of 
“ Sunday clothes.” 

Thirty portable steam saw-mills are about to 
be shipped to Louisiana, from the Novelty 
Works, New York. They are designed for the 
sugar planters’ use in procuring fuel for boiling 
the cane. Placed in a forest, they cut the trees 
down and saw them into four feet lengths, effect- 
ing, with the labor of two men, what has up to 
this time been the work of twenty. 

The escape of the prisoners from the Califor- 
nia State Prison is explained. The rascals were 
set to work originally to build their own cells. 
Taking a practical view of the subject, they va- 
ried slightly the plan of the architect, and laid 
the stones with reference to the easiest manner of 
breaking out; and for the greater convenience, 
they buried in the mortar, drills, bars, chisels, 
ood other tools. 

There died recently at Guanabueva, Cuba, a 
wealthy Creole planter named Francisco de la 
O’Garcia, who is said to have left $4,000,000. 
He was the intimate friend of Narciso Lopez, 
and was arrested during the Pinto troub'es. He 

ave freely of his wealth to aid the cause of Cu- 
foe independence, and has bequeathed $100,000 
to establish schools at Matanzas, and for other 


Sands of Gold. 


.... A wise man should have money in his 
head, but not in his heart.— Swift. 


-++. Great souls are natural ; it is only base 
souls which are unnatural.—De Boufllers. 

.... Sweep first before your own door, before 
you sweep before your neighbor’s.—Mess Bremer. 

-+-. The cloudy weather melts at length into 
beauty, and the brightest smiles of the heart are 
born of its tears.—H. Ballou. 


.... Happiness grows at our own firesides, 
= vt not to be picked in strangers’ gardens.— 
eTTrad,. 


.... There is enjoyment even in sadness ; and 
the same souvenirs which have produced long 
regrets, may also soften them.—De Boufflers. 

- ++» Blessed be the hand that prepares a pleas- 
ure for a child, for there is no saying when and 
where it may bloom forth.—Jerrold. 

---. Politeness is the imitation of a mutual 
good will among men ; this good will therefore 
exists somewhere, for without a model there 


would be no copy.—De Boufflers. 


++» There are eras in our spirit’s existence, 
as there are eras in our fortunes ; eras, when the 
fate of the character hangs suspended upon some 
act of volition, some determination of the will. 

glorious laughter! thou man-loving 
spirit, that for a time doth take the burden from 
the weary back, that doth lay salve to the weary 
feet, bruised and cut by flints and shards.— 

Jerrold 


.-.. An ambition to excel in petty things ob- 
structs the progress to nobler aims. The aspir- 
ing spirit, like the winged eagle, should keep its 
gaze steadily fixed on the sun towards which it 
svars.— Bovee. 


.+++ To think without a purpose is to baffle 
the will, which is equally the soul of purpose 
and performance. The intellect is imbecile in 
execution, whose efforts are objectless. That is 
the ablest mind which has acquired the habit of 
thinking during action.— W. G. Simms. 

-«+ He is most secure of life who lives for his 
fellows. One lives through all periods who has 
in all periods lived for his race. We must see 
humanity through our ambition always,-if we 
would make and perpetuate that life which con- 
sists in an undying reputation.— W. G. Simms. 


Joker's Budget, 


A question for survey.—Is a crazy tenement a 
madhouse ? 


We suppose a man who never speaks may be 
said always to keep his word. 

Wanted to patent.—The jilter of misfortune, 
to separate true friends from de scum. 


Every man likes to be taken for a gentleman, 
and no man likes to be charged as one in his ho- 
tel bill. 

Why is the rudder of a steamboat like a pub- 
lic hangman? Because it has stern duty to 
perform. 

Talleyrand, speaking of a well-known lady, 
said emphatically, “ She is insufferable !” Then, 
as if relenting, he added, “ But that is her only 
fault.” 

Grattan said Edmund Burke was so fond of 
arbitrary power, he could not sleep upon his pil- 
low until he thought the king had aright to take 
it from him. 

Much has been said about feats of strength ; 
but it is an actual fact that a man of but ordin 


stature recently knocked down an elephant, The 


performer of the great feat was an auctioneer. 


Patrick Macfinagan, with a wheelbarrow, ran 
a race with a locomotive ; as the latter went out 
of sight, Mac observed, “‘ Aff wid ye, ye roarin’ 
blaggard, or I’ll be afther runnin’ into yees !”” 

In Albany, an Irish servant took the order to 


“string beans” literally, and had got about 
three feet in length when her mistress discovered 


her blunder. 

** Come, don’t be proud,” said a couple of silly 
young roysterers to two gentlemen; “sit down 
and make yourselves ourequals.” ‘“ We should 
have to blow our brains out to do that,” replied 
one of them. 


A gentleman was condoling a lady on the loss 
of her husband, but finding that she treated it 
with indifference, exclaimed, “ O, very well, 
madam, if that be the way you take it, I care as 
little about it as you do!” 

A man in Michigan not long since committed 
suicide by drowning. As the body could not be 
found, the coroner held an inquest on his hat and 
jacket, found on the banks of the lake. Verdict, 
“ Found empty.” 

Women are called the “ softer sex” because 
they are so easily hambugged. Ont of one hun- 
dred girls, ninety-five would prefer ostentation to 
happiness—a dandy husband to a mechanic. 
That’s so. 

“ The weather has been ‘all hot’ in America,” 
says the Albany Knickerbocker. “We saw a 
woman do her ironing with no other fuel than 
the sunshine. When we came away, she was 
hanging the kettle out of the window to get her 
tea ready.” 

A lecturer, addressing a Hampshire audience, 
contended, with tiresome prolixity, that “ Art 
could not improve Nature,” until one of the au- 
dience, losing all — set the room in a roar 
by exclaiming, “ How would you look without 
your wig?” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE WIND. 


Slowly and softly the wind dies out— 
Dies away on yonder plain, 

Leaving the quivering lips of the flowers,— 
Leaving the sunny, golden grain. 


There's not a leaf astir with ite plaint, 
Adrift with its breath there’s not a cloud; 

Not a song of a bird rides out on its wings, 
Be it sung soever clear and loud. 


The wind’s asleep—its wild breath still ; 
The wind’s asleep—like a passion dead! 

©, heart of mine, take the lesson home! 
O, heart of mine, pulse soft with dread. 


Over thy strings, like a breath of fire, 
Has a mad wind swept—a wind of pain: 

Warming the flowers into gentle life, 
Ripening thy hopes into goiden grain. 


* Im thy tender chords it has made a song, 
A song, O, heart, but not for aye! 
For the breath is but a thing of the clouds— 
On « barren plain it will die away! 


Thy grain may wait in vain for ite touch, 
Thy flowers bend low in gentle fright; 

The day may pilot her bright boat out, 
Till it touches the starry shores of night. 


But the love of yesterday comes no more ; 
From the heart of man it came in play ; 

0, weep! 0, weep! on its wings it bore, 
The music of all thy life away! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


ROBORGIUS TUNKINS: 


— OR, — 


PRAISE VS. CENSURE. 


BY WILLIAM ©. EATON. 


Roxzorcivus Tunxins, though he had a good 
name, had a much better personal appearance. 
He was a well-built, middle-sized man, of about 
forty years of age, when I first knewhim. Hy- 
perion might have exchanged hair with him and 
been no loser. His eyes were handsome, dark 
and profound, with usually a melancholy ex- 
pression. His features were manly, symmetrical 
and expressive, his complexion was colorless, or 
a little inclined to be swarthy, and his head had 
the true Napoleonic shape. Altogether, he was 
a fine-looking man, and it was no wonder that 
ten years before, Susannah Delaine fell in love 
with him, consented to be his wife, and did as 
she agreed to. 

Three little daughters, like a small pair of 
stairs, blessed their union. That is to say, they 
blessed Mrs. Tunkins, who was never weary of 
washing, combing and praising them ; but Tun- 
kins did not think so much of them; or, if he 
did, he kept his gratification chiefly to himself, 
and when he trotted them, trotted them with a 
sorrowful regard. This was odd in Roborgius 
Tunkins, but he was an odd man, as will be seen, 
though there are many people in this world with 
similar natures. 

The trath appears to be that Roborgius Tun- 
kins was a commission merchant, and possessed 
excellent business faculties ; but being very sen- 

«sitive to praise and censure, he was constantly 


liable to long fits of melancholy, which caused 


him to neglect both his own and other people’s 
business, and this often embarrassed his pecunia- 
ry position, and caused much svlicitude to his 
wife and friends. 

His sensitiveness was of a strange though not 
arare sort. He was fond of praise; but when 
by some adroit and masterly business mancuvre 
he obtained it, it elated him until he felt so much 
confidence in himself that he thought he could 
afford to appear unhappy. And so he assumed 
a stricken appearance, read gloomy poetry, ut- 
tered gloomy forebodings, and while secretly lax- 
uriating in the applause of his friends, he quoted 
Solomon and Job, expressed a wish to die, a con- 
viction that all was vanity and vexation of spirit, 
aud yielded w the counsels of a disurdered liver, 
instead of the dictates of what should have been 
a grateful beart 

Had Roborgius Tunkins been a poet, he would 
have resembled Byron, who, according to Cur- 
ran, “ wept for the press and wiped his eyes with 
the public ;”” and who was as inconsistent as Sol- 
omon, inasmuch as, when the most possessed of 
the dlessings that he coveted, he was, or assumed 
to be, the most wretched. 

But though no poet, Roborgius Tankins was 
a firet-rate business man, and this he proved when 
disparagement put him upon his mettle. Cen- 


sure, to which he was sensitive, was a bitter but 
wholesome medicine to him, and it was while 
smarting under real difficulties that he always 
did his best. 

Thus, as he neglected business when too mach 
praised—did little or nothing, because he felt he 
could do so much—and as genuine discourage- 
ments operated as a tonic upon him, he was for 
a long time a puzzle to his friends. 

His most disinterested friend was one Pompey 
Pinkins, a man who admired his abilities and 
strove hard to keep him in the continual exercise 
of them. Once, when the great and gloomy Ro- 
borgius had utterly resigned business for as much 
as two months, the solicitude of Pinkins was very 
much aroused, and he expostulated with much 
unction. 

This anxiety of Pinkins secretly delighted 
Tunkins. ‘‘ Your wife weeps about it,” said the 
single-hearted Pompey. “ Why should a man 
of your universally acknowledged capacity, with 
such a loving wife and such a trinity of cherubs, 
and such a host of warm friends, be so neglect- 
ful? What a fortune you might make in a few 
years.” 

Roborgius felt flattered, but he shook his head 
with increased mournfalness. 

“ What is wealth, Pompey? What are all 
the abilities of man, or all the joys of life? Mere 
nothing! Are they substantial? Are they not 
evanescent? I long to lie down and die. I see 
nothing worth living for.” 

“Think of your wife and children,” said Pink- 
ins, with tears in his eyes. “ A king might be 
proud of them.” 

“ And what is a king, Pompey *” 

“ A king,” returned Pinkins, hesitatingly, “a 
king—” 

“Ts only dust,” proceeded Roborgius, “like 
the rest of us, with a little extra gilding. Solo- 
mon was a king, but Solomon was wise. He 
saw through the pomps of life, Pompey, had 
plenty of wives, and no doubt a great many 
children ; and what did he say? ‘It isn’t all 
worth a pinch of snuff,’ says he, or something of 
that sort; and I think so too.” 

“T was never any great snuff-taker,” replied 
Pinkins, musingly, and scarce conscious of what 
he was saying, in his anxiety; ‘‘and so I must 
differ with your particular mode of reasoning. 
Life is sweet to me, and worth striving for. And 
I think it ought to be to you, when with such lit- 
tle effort you can accomplish so much, with your 
brilliant abilities. Why can’t you resume busi- 
ness? Do—to please your wife and children— 
to please your friends—to please me.” 

“TI shall,” returned Roborgius Tunkins, in a 
low and hopeless tone. “I am on the eve of pre- 
paring for the grave! Fora week past I have 
not felt sure that the next hour would not be my 
last ; and I tell it to you in confidence, Pompey, 
the only reason why I am not a corpse at this 
moment is, that I have found it difficult to deter- 
mine which way to die.” 

“Good heaven !” ejaculated Pompey, gasping 
with horrified emotion. “What? And extin- 
guish such a splendid intellect forever !” 

“Some prefer charcoal,” continued Tunkins, 
unheedingly; “while others severally choose 
hanging, poison, drowning, a pistol, opening a 
vessel, or stabbing outright. Whatdo you think 
of that?’ he added, exhibiting a poniard. “I 
think that would be the neatest way, myself.” 

“ Asa friend, l implore, I command you to 
give me that!” exclaimed the alarmed Pinkips, 
easily getting possession of the weapon. “ Vien 
you are in a reasoning mood, I will return it to 
you But you shall not sacrifice yourself with 
my consent.” 

“] will do it without, then,” insisted Tunkins ; 
“though I] shall take my time about it; perhaps 
not before next Sunday, when all the folks are 
gone to meeting.” 

Let me prevail upon you!” 

“T cannot.” 

“ Why can’t you try a dose of medicine ?” 

“Physic! Pshaw!” 

“ Promise me, then, that you will do nothing 
rash till I see you again,” pleaded Pinkins, now 
suddenly remembering some affairs of his own ; 
“for I must attend to my own business, even if 
you do neglect yours.” 

“I promise, Pompey,” said Roborgius, mag- 
nanimously extending his hand, “on your ac- 
count alone.” 

“God bless you!” exclaimed Pompey with 
fervor, as he let go his hand and left him. 

“ What it is to have splendid talents!” thought 
Dinkins, going about his business. “ What a 
feartul thing. Iam almost glad that I am not a 


man of genius. But I will save him if I can. 
But how? I will call on his uncle Ben.” 

Uncle Ben was a hale old man of sixty odd, 
and there was nothing odd about him but his 
years. He heard the statement of Pinkins with 
grave calmness. 

“ The fellow really has an insane streak about 
him,” replied he, “‘ though it will never go as far 
as suicide.” 

“ But something ought to be done,” persisted 
Pinkins ; “a man of such splen—” 

“‘ There is the trouble,” rejoined Uncle Ben. 
“ He is able enough, but he is praised too much. 
Some people are never happy unless they are 
miserable, and never miserable unless they are 
too happy.” 

“Will you please to explain that little para- 
dox ?” asked the perplexed Pinkins. 

“ You neither understand him nor me,” replied 
Uncle Ben. “The only remedy for imaginary 
evils is to substitute real ones. When men have 
to scratch hard to get bread for their families, 
they seldom indulge in much sentiment. I have 
always remarked that the greatest grumblers are 
those who have the least to grumble about. Now, 
my nephew has been so fulsomely praised, and 
has been so lucky with such little effort, that no- 
thing but a reverse of treatment will cure him of 
his laziness and fretting. When a man has the 
real stuff in him, kick him about, disparage him, 
and it is astounding how buoyant he’llbe. Fiat- 
ter him into indolence, and ennui will send him 
to the dogs. That’s his case.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder, after all,” answered 
Pinkins. “ All his acquaintances know that he 
is a man of such splen—” 

“ That they ruin him by telling him so. Now, 
if you will take an old man’s advice, we’ll enter 
into a little conspiracy, and cure him in a short 
time. We must abuse him, roundly and sound- 
ly.” 

“ How 

“ Every way, and let him hear of it. Let your 
friends into the secret, and let them go to him 
with all manner of disparaging reports—that one 
says this, another that, and another something 
else, against him ; that he is beneath mediocrity, 
ridiculously over-rated, and like all common- 
place fellows, as vain as he is inefficient. Even 
get an article in the papers—in the Mercantile 
Tradesman, for instance, and sign it with your 
own initials.” 

“What, with my initials!” exclaimed Pom- 
pey Pinkins, aghast. 

“ Certainly ; ‘P. P.’” 

“ He will know it’s me!” 

“What harm? Why not? If you are his 
friend, it will have the more effect. The appa- 
rent alteration of opinion will wound his vanity 
the more. I will write it, and you will take the 
blame. You can keep out of his way till he is 
goaded into the right track, and I will answer 
for you at last. It you are his friend, now is the 
time to prove it.” 

“Twill,” said Pinkins, thoughtfully ; “though 
it strikes me that it is rather a curious way to re- 
form a man; and what a base hypocrite he will 
think I am.” 

“ The baser he thinks you are, the nobler you 
will be, Mr. Pinkins.” 

“T will be noble—I will be base!” exclaimed 
Pinkins, with emotion. ‘I will sacrifice myself 
and him too, for his own good; and in the end 
~he will find what a jewel of an uncle you are.” 

“A diamond, for I witl cut him hard,” said 
Uncle Ben; and so he did. 

The next number of that influential paper, the 
Tradesman, contained an awful “article, headed 
“ Over-Rated Men—Mercantile Drones—A No- 
table Case in Point,” and signed “‘ P. P.” 


No less than six of the conspiring friends whom 
Pompey Piokins had let into the secret, waited 
upon Roborgius Tunkins with copies of the pa- 
per, and asked him who it could possibly be who 
had written such an article as that “P. P.” Who 
was “P,P?” 

“Tt can't mean me! do you think?” said Ro- 
borgius, turning pale as he read the following 
passage : 

“We have in our mind’s eye a merchant, or 
rather a pretended merchant, of the dronish, 
worthless, and yet selfsufficient class we have 
described ; a man whose wife and children have 
reason to deplore that they have such a husband 
and father; whose friends have flattered him into 
the belief that occasional luck, by means of small 
intrigue, is a proof of his superior smartness ; 
and yet whom nothing but dire and deserved ad- 
versity will spur into the smallest efforts to ob- 
tain a livelihood; whose transactions as the 


mere humble agent of others have been signal- 
ized by large pretensions and lame performances, 
or no performances at all, resulting time and 
again in serious losses to such firms as have been 
blind enough to entrust to his wanton negligence 
the disposal of their merchandise ; and whose re- 
missness may as plausibly be charged to his lack 
of honor as his want of ability. Strange that 
sagacious merchants can be found who will tacit- 
ly countenance such impostors as R T., whose 
initials we are induced to give, that we may the 
more witheringly rebuke and put down the horde 
of similar pretenders to mercantile ability,—men 
who are alike a reproach to the name of domestic 
virtue and stumbling blocks to the interests of 
trade. P. P.” 

“Does this mean me?” rejoined Roborgius, 
his color flushing his brow. 

“Tt says R. T.,” replied one, significantly. 
“ Wife and children, too,” added another. “ But 
who can ‘P. be ?” 

“Now I think of it, gentlemen,” said Robor- 
gius, “I haven't seen anything of Pompey Pinkins 
lately. I used to see him every day.” 

“Tt must be Pinkins,” returned one. “ He 
writes a very fair article, ha, ha! 1 should feel 
rather sheepish, Tunkins, if such a thing had 
been written about me.” 

“So should I, ha, ha!” laughed the rest. 

“But, gentlemen, you don’t think I’m so im- 
becile as this represents, do you ?” 

“Tt is strange that the editor should print it, if 
he didn’t think it would be approved by the mer- 
chants,” they replied. “ The fact is, Tunkins, 
other people down town say about the same thing 
of you, lately ; though we didn’t like to tell you 
before. You've rather lost caste. Good by. 
Sorry!’ And they left without ceremony. 

“ You look sorry,”’ thought Tunkins, biting his 
lip, in mortified vanity. “Only let me catch 
that Pinkins! The traitor! The flatterer! But 
they’re all alike. Is it possible that they all 
think I’m nobody? Do I overrate myself?! 
Have they been humbugging me all along? Bat 
I'll prove to them that Iam somebody, though, 
by Jupiter! I'll attend to business, right off. 
T’ll— but here comes Uncle Ben.” 


“Have you seen the Tradesman, Rob?” in-. 


quired his uncle, pulling out a copy. 

“O yes, don’t trouble yourself,” replied Tun- 
kins, bitterly. ‘Some of my good-natured ad- 
mirers have been bringing me the news.” 

“ Well, Rob, no offence, but I think the author 
is more than half right. He knows you. I sup- 
pose it’s Pinkins.” 

“Half right, uncle? Can you say so? I’ll 
show you that it’s all wrong. You know that 
I’ve got—” 

“ Self-praise, Rob, goes but little ways. Pco- 
ple have taught you to think too much of your- 
self. There’s Jobwell, or Slasher, or Poozey, 
that you have always sneered at, and see how 
they thrive.” 

“But I can beat them all, at their own game, 
and what’s more, uncle, I will do it. I’ve been 
a fool and a drone too long. I will yet make 
them take back all their slurs, and confound that 
purasite, Pompey Pinkins 

“Try, then, and trust in yourself alone,” said 
Uncle Ben. 

And for ten persistently industrious years, re- 
lieved of flattery and enraged by censure, Robor- 
gius Tunkins acted manfully up to his manfal 
resolution, and fairly and fully achieved what, 
unless opposed, he never could have done. “His 
determined activity made him cheerful, and the 
only applause he set any real value upon, was 
the applause of his own unflattered sayacity ; and 
by his course he acquired a fortune. Although, 
in due time, Uncle Ben relieved Pinkins of the 
odium attached to him, and exposed the ruse 
which had been practised, the disclosure did not 
abate the effurts of the aroused Roborgius; and 
he now lives a useful illustration of the fact, that 
there are some natures which are injured by ap- 
plause, however much they covet it, and which 
need the tonic of adversity to make them strive, 
and labor makes thet happy. 


PRAYER, 

Prayer is the rustling of the wings of the an- 
gels that are on their way bringing us the boons 
of heaven. Have you heard prayer in your heart ? 
you shall see the angel in your house. When 
the chariots that bring us blessings do rumble, 
their wheels do sound with prayer. We hear the 
prayer in our own spirits, and that prayer be- 
comes the token of the coming blessings. Kven 
as the cloud foreshadoweth rain, so prayer fore- 
shadoweth the blessing ; even as the green blade 
is the beginning of the harvest, so is prayer the 
prophecy of the blessing that is about to come.— 
Spuryeon. 
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A CHINESE RECEPTION ROOM. 

The engraving’ below represents a Chinese re- 
tion room, an elegantly decorated apartment, 

in which the master of the house is waiting for 
his guests. In the social intercourse of China 
there are many curious points of etiquette and 
ceremonial. The visitor, some hours before 
making a call, sends a note to the person he 
wishes to see, asking if he is at leisure to receive 
him ata certain hour. A verbal answer is re- 
turned to this, couched in complimentary expres- 
sions. If the guest is of sufficient consequence, 
the master of the house puts on his best clothes, 
meets his visitor at the outer door of his house 
and begs him to enter. The two leaves of the 
centre door must be opened, for it would be im- 
polite to allow the guest to enter by a side door. 
Great people have their palanquins carried in, or 
even ride in on horseback to the foot of the stair- 
case which leads to the hall-of reception. The 
master of the house then places himself at their 
ys hand, and afterwards to their left, saying, 
“T beg you to go first,” and accompanies them, 
keeping always a little behind. In a room where 
puresy is received, the seats are to be arranged 
in parallel lines, one before the other. In en- 
tering, you begin, from the very bottom of the 
room, to make your bows—that is to say, you 
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turn towards your host, making one step back- 
ward, and bow till your hands, which are kept 
clasped, touch the ground. In the provinces of 
the south of China, the south side is the most 
honorable, but in the north it is the reverse. Of 
course, the most honorable side is offered to the 
guest ; but he, by an ingenious piece of courtesy, 
| in two words “~—, the state of things, 
and say Pe li, that is, “We are now observing 
the ceremony of the north country,” which im- 
plies, “I hope, in placing me to the south, you 
are assigning me the least distinguished place.” 
But the master of the house hastens to frustrate 
the humble intentions of his guest by saying 
Nan li, “ Not at all, sir ; it is the ceremony of the 
south, and you are therefore in your proper 
place.” One piece of politeness which is the 
due of great people, and which does not dis- 
please inferiors, is to cover the chairs with little 
carpets made on purpose. Then there are more 
antics to be performed. The guest refuses to 
take the chair of state; the host insists; he 
makes a feint of wiping the chair with the skirt 
of his robe, and the stranger does the same for 
the chair that he is to occupy ; finally, the guest 
bows to his chair before sitting down, and neith- 
er party takes his place till he has exhausted all 
the resources of ceremony and good breeding. 
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Tea is now served, and the guests must watch 
each other so as to be ready to set down their 
cups all at the same time. However hot it may 
be, you must not exhibit any annoyance, but po- 
litely burn your throat and fingers. When the 
weather is very warm, the master of the house, 
after tea has been served, takes his fan, and hold- 
ing it in both hands, bows to the company, as if 
to say_ Tsing-chen, “I invite you to make use of 
your fans.” Every one, accordingly, takes his 
fan; and it would be exceedingly rude not to 
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bring one with you, as you would prevent others 
from using theirs. he conversation must 
always begin on indifferent and wholly insignif- 
icant subjects, and this is, perhaps, the most dif- 
ficult part of the ceremonial. In China, you 
nerally have to pass about two hours in say- 
ing nothing, and then, at the end of your visit, 
you explain in three words what ly brings 
ou there. The visitor rises and says: ‘‘ I have 
tome troublesome to you a very long time ;” and 
doubtless, of all Chinese compliments, this is 
the nearest the truth. Before leaving the room, 
you bow in the same manner as on entering it, 
the master keeping to the left and a little behind, 
and following as far as the horse or the palan- 
quin. Before mounting, the stranger entreats 
the master to leave him, that he may not be 
guilty of so great a disrepect as turning his back ; 
but the other contents himself with turning half 
round, that he may not see him mount. When 
the visitor is seated on his horse, or the bearers 
have raised the poles of his palanquin, the tsing- 
leao, or adieu, is exchanged, and this is the last 
civility. 


THE WRECK. 


The thrilling picture at the head of this page 
is no fancy sketch of a marine, but an accurate 
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A GENTLEMAN’S RECEPTION ROOM. 


drawing of an actual scene, which took place in 
1853—the wreck of the ship Persia on Fire 
Island, New York. We found it in our artist’s 
portfolio, and were so much pleased with the 
spirit of the drawing that we determined to re- 
produce it. The Persia ran ashore in a pleasant 
evening, all standing, and the passengers and 
crew effected their escape by means of the shi 

not soul being lost. The fol- 
lowing day a heavy gale came on, and the shi 

was lifted from her resting-place and cmieb 


high and dry upon the beach, a quarter of a mile 
from the place where she first struck. Our 
draughtsman who saw where this change was 
effected, describes the scene as striking in the 
extreme, the sea breaking at every roll over the 
topmasts. After the ship was fairly beached, 
the work of unloading the cargo commenced. A 
hole was cut in the side, carts were backed up to 
the hull, and the rich French goods were tum- 
bled into them as speedily as possible, This, 
then, was one of those rare shipwrecks in which 
our sympathies are only enlisted by the loss of 
property—but alas! of how many fatal ship- 
wrecks have the rocks that line our coast been 
the witnesses! What volames might be filled 
by the simple record of the ravages of the re- 
lentless and inexorable ocean—terrible and re- 
sistless in its might. We do not think of these 
— in fair weather—nor much, at any time, 
on shore. But when, seated at the ruddy fireside, 
we listen to the wrath of the blast without that 
vainly. seeks admittance ; when we hear the old - 
oaks groaning in their travail ; when our shnt- 
ters shake, and the Iamps waver in the intrusive 
blast, then the thought of the dangers of the deep 
send a thrill through our frames, and we breathe 
a prayer for those who “go down to the sea in 
ships,” braving the wild war of the clements. 
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Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial } 
A SEA FIGHT. 


BY BR. G. JOHNSTON. 


Along the deep, along the deep, 
The cannon’s awful thunders leap: 
Lo! when the mighty vessels sweep 
In conflict dread! 
Most speedily then death will reap 
A host of dead. 
On every side the seamen fall, 
All mangled by the blade or ball, 
And sink, as on their God they call, 
Down, down below ; 
When shapes which might the sight appall, 
Still come and go. 
The battle’s o'er; beneath the tide ‘ 
The foemen now sleep side by side, 
Forgotten all their hateful pride, 
In the same grave: 
All for their country nobly died; 
Honor the brave! 


MORNING. 


For night's swift dragons cut the clouds full fast, 

Aud yonder shines Aurora's barbinger ; 

At whose approach ghosts wandering here and there 

Troop home to churchyards:—damned spirits all, 

That in crossways and floods have burial, 

Already to their wormy beds are gone; 

For fear lest day should look their shames upon, 

They wilfully themselves exile from jight, 

And must for aye consort with black-brow'd night. 
SuaKsPeaRe. 


DESPAIR. 


Nor long did Julia linger, though awhile 
Ehe bore her lot with that calm, mournful smile 
The cheek puts on, to mask the heart's despair; 
llow white we build the tomb, to hide the — there! 
IMMONS 


Etlitor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


Reader, should you not like to have been in Paris to 

i the ent of the French army of Italy into 
the imperial city? O, that a wish could have wafted us 
thither and return us to our office in aday' The spec- 
tacle must have been in the highest degree imposing and 
worthy of a great and enthusiastic military nation. 
Amidst the stormy roll of drums and the blaze of trum- 
pets and clarions, along broad streets blazing with rust- 
ling banners and streamers, and walled in with human 
faces and figures, amidst maddening vivas from half a 
million pairs of lungs, the bronzed heroes of the guard 
and line, conscript and veteran shoulder to shoulder, 
swept with the elastic tread and gay, chivalric bearing of 
the French. There were the heavy horse and the 
** winged artillery,” the solid infantry of the imperial 
guard, the light-footed chasseur and Zouave, the vivan- 
diere with her picturesque costume and jaunty air, 
marshals, generals and staff officers, men who had signal- 
ized their bravery in the fiercest battles of modern times. 
They did not parade in glittering holiday costume, but 
in the soiled and worn garments they wore at Montebello, 
Magenta and Solferino. Their flags were grimmed with 
the smoke and torn with the shot of battle, and at inter- 
vals in the column of march were seen pale-faced sol- 
diers, proud of their wounds and proad of the reception 
given to them by their countrymen. The whole display 
was thrillingly dramatic, and will be long remembered by 
those who had the good fortune to witness it. &.. . Roger, 
the tenor of the French opera, who accidentally shattered 
his right arm while shooting, is recovering from his 
ds, but mutilated for life. Poor fellow! he will 

have a terrible memento of his carelessness in the use of 
firearms. ..... We are delighted to hear of the success of 
Mrs. Partington’s “‘ Knitting-Work.” A worthier old 
lady we know not on the face of the terrestrial globe. 
May her laurels continue to multiply and her bank-ac- 
count continue to lengthen!......If any one hereafter 
asks if the Bostonians are a cold and unexcitable people, 
just refer bim to the officers and soldiers of the Montreal 
Field Battery and abide by their answer...... A recent 
terrible railroad accident has set the New York editors in 
a fury. They propose various plans for dealing with 
careless corporations Some are for hanging the directors 
of a rord on which a fatal accident occurs; others are for 
milder measures, such as whipping, branding and incar- 
ceration. Punch’s plan was to enclose a director in an 
iron cage in front of the engine, so that if a collision oc- 
curred he would be sure to find out “ how it felt.” Bad- 
inage apart, however, the best way to deal with the gen- 
try who hold the lives of the travelling public at such 
cheap account, is to attack their pockets. Make railroad 
murders so expensive a luxury that nobody can afford to 
perpetrate them—that's the way...... It is @ remarkable 
fact, saye the New York Post, that the several govern- 
ments of Europe keep up larger standing armies than the 
Roman Empire did eighteen centuries ago, wheu it was 
most comprehensive and commanded the greater part of 
the civilized globe. In the days of Nero, for instance, 
whose name is the synonym for whatever is atrocious in 
crime and tyranny, when the empire’embraced thirty- 
eight provioces, comprising the greater part of Central 
and Western Europe, Asia Minor almost to the Euphra- 
tes, and the northern belt of Africa, from the Nile to the 
Atlantic, the regular army consisted of twenty-eight 
jJegions and fourteen cohorts, or of about 190,000 men. 
The maritime forces at the same time did not exceed 
21,000 wen, and the various auxiliary troops, raised from 
the provinces, 172,000 men The vast dominions of the 
emperors then were kept in obedience by some 392,000 
soldiers. ..... Witbia forty eight hours, four St. Louis 
night policemen were officially submerged by being 


caught asleep on their posts. and allowing the night ser- 
geaut to steal their clubs and stars...... The Jews in 
America number some two hundred and fifty thousand, 
who still adhere to the faith of Abraham. They have 
forty thousand in New York alone. Two senators and 
four congressmen are of the Jewish faith, which shows 
the ancient political talent of the race. The Christian 
Jews do not number more than three or four hundred, of 
whom one hundred are studying for the ministry.. ...Ac- 
cording to chemical examinations recently made in New 
York, it is found that in most of the vinegar manufac- 
tured there is a mort poi positi being adul- 
terated with such poisonous substances as sugar of lead, 
vitriolic acid, and with other poisonous metals and min- 
erals. Such vinegar, it was shown, is a sluw poison, 
destroying the human frame by degrees...... A month 
agoa company of eleven ladies and gentlemen, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., started upon a pleasure trip to the South, 
taking a novel mode of travelling. They have a large 
coach like an omnibus, in which they travel, and carry 
with them a tent sufficiently large to accommodate the 
whole company, and camp out much after the gipsey 
fashion, though in better style. They arrived near Blad- 
ensburg, Va , a few days since, and pitched their tent. It 
is the plan of the company to spend ten months in this 
trip, and they design to winter at some point on the Gulf 
coast...... The letter V which is so fir down the alpha- 
bet, has been looking up of late, as a consequence of the 
war and the peace. We heave had Villanova, Vercelli, 
Valenz, Vigevano, Vallegio, Varalio, Varese, Viadana, Va- 
lego, Volta, Vollaggio, the Valtelline, Verona, Vicenza, 
Venice, Vienna, Venetia, and (confi i it!) Villafi 
Then there are Victor Emmanuel, Marshal Vaillant, Villa- 
franca in Sardinia, and the Victories won by the allies. ... 
Punch, in the last number, aptly illustrates British sen- 
timent by a caricature. Over a shop is exhibited the 
sign, ‘‘ L. Nap, Dealer in Fireworks ;” the windows filled 
with explosive combustibles, with such labels as “ Blazes 
of Triumph,” ‘ Roman Candles.” “ Italian Fireworks,” 
etc., which the proprietor is arranging, with a sinister 
smile playing around his hooked nose and villanous 
moustaches. John Bull, fat, sturdy and irate, is coming 
out of the opposite shop. under the sign of ‘‘ Roast 
Beef,” and shaking a paper labelled “ Income Tax” at 
his neighbor, exclaiming, *‘ You rascal, it is on account 
of your confounded fireworks that I bave to pay double 
insurapce!”,,.,..The Emperor of France a few weeks 
since caused to be transmitted to Lieut. Maury, a gold 
medal bearing on one side the emperor's effigy, and on 
the other an inscription highly honorable to the lieuten- 
ant. This distinguished officer of our navy has just re- 
ceived from the King of Portugal an autograph letter, 
conferring upon him the degree of officer of the Tower 
and Sword, together with the beautiful insignia of the 
order...... There is an odd tale going the round of the 
press touching Marshal St. Jean d’Angely. At Bresica 
he was billeted on a certain count, utterly Austrian in 
his sympathies. The marshal was shown to the garrets, 
and bore his fate without a murmur, but he sent fora 
company of grenadiers, and lodged them ia the drawing- 
rooms, and though the nobleman entreated, apologized 
and prayed, the marshal retained his place just below the 
tiles, and the grenadiers remained located in the hand- 
somest parts of the mansion...... Horace Walpole says: 
“To act with common sense, according to the moment, 
is the best wisdom I know of; and the best philosophy is 
to do one’s duties, take the world as it comes, submit 
respectfully to one’s lot, bless the goodness that has given 
us sc much happiness with it whatever it is, and despise 
affectation.”...... There are only two hundred and seven 
revolutionary soldiers that receive pensions, left in the 
land .....Charles Mackay, L. L. D., F. 8. A., was pleased 
to approve of Niagara Falls. They will bave quite a run 
after this. In his picture of the Niagara landscape, how- 
ever, he criticises the grass. ‘‘To the mind of one ac- 
customed to the English and Scottish landscape, there 
was one defect in the character of the scenery, and that 
was the absence of the green grass, earth's most beauti- 
ful adornment in the British Isles, but which is nowhere 
to be seen on the American continent after the early 
summer. The heat of July parches and withers it, and 
in autumn and wioter there may be said to be no grass 
at all—nothing but shrivelled herbage, dry as stubble, 
and of the same color.” We are really very sorry about 
the grass. Our impression had been that it was as green 
asa London cockney...... It is estimated that not less 
than one-fourth of a million of sheep have been brought 
into Texas from Mexico, since the Ist of January last, 
exclusive of those brought from Tennessee, Illinois, Mis- 
souriand Arkansas......The wholesale trade of Cincin- 
pati now amounts to about one hundred million dollars 
perannum. The pork trade alone is some ten millions 
The manufactures are varied and extensive, exceeding 
twenty-five millions a year. One furniture establishmeut 
employs upwards of a thousand men. and recently filled 
a single order from a house in Galveston, Texas, for four 
hundred tone of furniture. ..... The commercial men of 
New Orleavs have in consideration a ship canal six miles 
in length, to connect the Mississippi River with the Gulf 
of Mexico, at a point on the coast above the sand bar. 
Engineers say it can be done at a cost of $1,500,000, and 
will bea permanent channel. ..... A self-propelling steam 
fire engine, built for a Philadelphia company, propelled 
itself over a turnpike road near that city, twenty miles 
in two hours, the highest speed being eighteen miles per 
hour, and severa! steep hilis were surmouvted at the rate 
of ten miles per hour. The weight of the engive is nine 
thousand pounds, and that of its fuel, water and pine 
men, three thousand pounds wore...... The * Ilome 
Journal ’ says Mrs. Bayard Taylor accompanies her hus- 
band to California, and they are to be absent three 
months, leaviug their cne daughter with his relatives in 
Penoeylvania. The trip was unexpected by himeelf, as, 
in reply to the application of a Lecturing Committee at 
San Francisco, he had as<ed so Ligh a price for a certain 
number of lectures and trree moi.ths’ absence (five thou- 
sand dullars), that be bad supposed of course tuey would 
not accede. They promptly agreed to his terms, howev- 
er, and he is now gone, at that very complimeutary rate 
of compensation... We rather think he wiil tura out to 
have been the beet paid lecturer in the world....... The 


Vicomtesse de Marigny, sister of Chateaubriand, is living 
in Dinan, aud has just entered her one hundredth 


year...... UWermann Grimm, son of the celebrated Wil- 
helm, is writing a ** Life of Michael Angelo,” for which, 
it is said, he has some new material....... Keene, 


N. H., seems to be thriving and increasing rapidly. The 
Sentinel says about forty new buildings are already 
erected this season, orin progress of construction, and 
that over $100,000 will be invested in these......John 
Mason, a convict in the State Prison, said, the other day, 
“that he commenced his career of rascality with the 
low, mean and despicable crime of cheating an editor out 
of his subscription to his paper!”......The Mormons are 
fast disintegrating; many of the women are applying for 
divorces, and are ashamed of their kind of lifs,and many 
are leaving the territory. This fearful fabric, like a fun- 
gus of corruption, scems destined to a short life.....The 
New York Express says it is b ing fashionable for la- 
dies in New York to appear with their hair cropped close 
behind, while in front it is left Yong enough tocurl. It 
believes that this fashion will soon become general.....A 
writer from Newport represents the ladies there as much 
afflicted by the fogs. On the night of the Ocean hop 
some of the most splendid doings up of the most aston- 
ishing lace, muslin and other ravishing fabrics, had the 
starch literally taken out of them—a misfortune com- 
pared to which the ordinary ills of female life are slight 
indeed...... We are glad to learn, from the preface to a 
new edition of Eliza Cook’s poetical works, that her health 
is in process of restoration. She says of herself: ‘‘I am 
hoping that a gradual restoration to a better state of 
health will enable me to resume my minstrel vocation.” 


Loreign Jutelligence. 
Matters in General. 

The celebration of the 15th of August at Paris was the 
most brilliant ever known there.—The Zurich Conference 
has accomplished nothing.—An ill-feeling exists between 
Napoleon and the Emperor of Austria, which is evinced in 
eulogistic articles on Kossuth in the French papers.— 
The Paris Constitutionne!l, in a eulogistic article on the 
French army, conveys a threat which is considered to be 
aimed at England. The writer saye: ** When once there 
shall have been completed the service of maritime trans- 
ports which will perform the sudden and unexpected 
throwing of a corps d'armce on the enemy's shore, the 
enemies of France, or those who are jealous of her, will 
think twice before provoking her.”? The article, it ap- 
pears, is generally blamed in Paris —News from Florence 
talks of a new paper, L’Italiano, started to uphold Prince 
Jerome Napoleon as candidate for the “kingdom of 
Etruria.”—An important paragraph is from 8t. Peters- 
burgh, in the semi-official Invalide Russe, blaming Eng- 
land for eschewing a congress, and insisting on the right 
of all the great powers to revise, amend, alter, or cancel 
altogether the proposals at Villafranca and their further 
concoction at Zurich, whatever they may be.— The hope 
that the Zurich Conference would sign a definite peace 
seems to be abandoned.—The London Post remarks that, 
let Italian affuire take what turn they may, the Emperor 
Napoleon has, at any rate, drawn one political result from 
his campaign, and that is, bringing about the disunion 
of Germany.—The habitual fiscation of English pa- 
pers sent to Paris has induced the correspondent of a 
London print to inquire into the fate of the purloined 
journals; and it appears, as the result, that the quantity 
seized amounts to several tons annually, the seized pa- 
pers being sold for twopence or threepence per pound as 
waste paper after the lapse of a few months.—The intel- 
ligence from Italy does not reassure us of its final 
freedom. 


Honors to the Dead. 

The tenth anniversary of Charles Albert's death was 
celebrated at Florence by a solemn mass for the soul of 
the illustrious dead,in the Santa Croce Church, which 
was attended by the Ministers of State, the French and 
Sardinian Legations, the military and leading citizens. 
On the principal gate of the piazza, which was decorated 
imposingly for the occasion, appeared the following 
inscription : 


To the Grand Soul 
Of the Italian King, Carlo Alberto, 
Generous of throve and of life, 
For the Independence of Ituly, 
Solemn Mass and Kequiem 
This Anniversary of his last day. 


Prussia 

A Berlin letter in the German Journal of Frankfort 
says: * The Prussian government has decided positively 
on assuming the initiative ia the question of fortifyiog 
the coasts of the North Sea She intends to present a 
proposition to that effect to the Germanic Diet, and she 
relies the more on the assent of Austria, and the other 
States of Southern Germany, that her own share of the 
expense for the southern fortresses is very considerable. 
If, however, any difficulties should be thrown io the way 
of this measure, it is hoped that the Prussian government 
will know how to accomplish her object in spite of the 
Germanic Diet ” 


Curious. 

In a@ recent thunder storm at Windsor, England, so 
much hail fell that at its close the poor people did quite 
a business in collecting it from where it lay drifted about 
the streets and selling it to inn-keepers, fishmongers, 
and others. 


Vestvali. 

Vestvali’s debut in Paris was awaited with much im- 
patience. She has a“ terrible” reputation there of be- 
ing, besides a fine singer, an accomplished duellist. a slay- 
er of bandits in Mexico, and altogether a magnificent 
creature. 


Musical. 

His royal highness the Duke of Saxe Coburg has just 
finished an opera, entitled ** Diane de Solange,’ which 
will be played at the Grand Opera in Paris. Madame 
Svoits has been engaged for the priocipal role. 


Sparrows for New Zealand. 

In New Zealand the country, at particular seasons, is 
invaded by armies of caterpillars, which clear off the 
grain crops as completely as if mowed down with a scythe. 
With the view of counteracting this plague, a novel im- 
portation has been made. It is thus noticed by the South- 
ern Cross : “‘ Mr. Brodie has shipped three hundred spar- 
rows on board the Swordfish, carefully selected from the 
best hedgerows in England. The food alone, he informs 
us, put on board for them cost £18. This sparrow question 
has been a long standing joke in Aukland; but the ne- 
cessity to farmers of small birds to keep down the grubs 
is admitted on all sides. There is no security in New 
Zealand against the invasion of myriads of caterpillars 
which devastate the crops. Mr. Brodie has already accli- 

tized the ph t, which is abundant in the north. 
The descent from the pheasant to sparrows is somewhat 
of an anti-climax; but should the latter multiply, the 
greatest benefit will have been conferred on the country.” 
Rome. 

The Journal of Rome, of the 6th, has the following: 
** After the deplorable events, produced by some factious 
men, which for a time troubled the tranquillity of the 
town of Ancona, the Pontifical rule was peaceably re-es- 
tablished; and the municipality recently resolved that a 
deputation should convey to the foot of the throne of his 
highness the sentiments of devoteduess and fidelity with 
which the best part of the population has never ceased to 
be animated. The deputation consisted of the principal 
ecclesiastic of the cathedral of Ancona, Count Ferretti, 
Count Milesi Ferretti, and M. Belgiovane. The deputa- 
tion, being presented by the two cardinals, were received 
by the Holy Father with his usual kindness and clemen- 
cy. The deputation afterwards presented its homage to 
the Cardinal Secretary of State ” 


Growth of Cotton in Africa. 

In a letter from Mr. Charles Barter, the naturalist of 
the Niger expedition, recently received by Sir William 
Hooker, he expresses his opinion that too much ought 
not to be expected from Central Africa as a cotton-pro- 
ducing country. The plant needs more moisture than it 
would obtain in much of the land in the interior, and 
water-carriage should never be far distant in a country 
where all the loads are conveyed by canoe or on human 
heads. There is plenty of arable land near the sea and 
by rivers. The great valley of the Niger would alone 
yield an enormous supply. Itis here cotton must be 
looked for and its growth encouraged. The great plains 
of the interior are almost as useless in this respect as the 
Sahara itself. 


Yvon, the Artist. 

M. Yvon, the painter, who accompanied the French 
army to Italy, in order to sketch on the spot the prinei- 
pal events of the campaign, has had an audience of the 
emperor at the palace of St. Cloud for the purpose of pre- 
senting to his majesty two large sketches of the battles 
of Magenta and Solferino. The emperor examined them 
with great attention, and approved of them. These 
sketches and a representation of the interview of the em- 
perors at Villafranca, will be executed of the same as 
the paintings relating to the Crimean war at Ve . 
and will be placed in the same recom. 


The Italian Question. 

The St Petersburgh Gazette, in discussing the “ Italian 
Confederation,’ asks: How can absolutist Austria, the- 
ocratic Rome, constitutional Piedmont, the Two Sicilies, 
Parma, Tuscany, and Modena be amalgamated? What 
measures can be adopted for the uniform development of 
the moral and productive forces of the nation? How 
can unity be established and discord be prevented! Must 
Piedmont make the sacrifice of her liberal innovations to 
Rome or Vienna, or must the contrary take place? These 
grave questions,” it adds, ‘‘can only be decided by a 
Congress.” 

Mr. and Mrs Kean. 

The Literary Gazette hears, on very good authority, 
that the chief reason for the retirement of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Kean from the stage is the *‘ constant strain of 
mind and body * Mr. Kean’s position demands. He says 
his efforts are beyond his strength, and justly adds that 
no return can compensate for such troubles and anx- 
jeties as his revivals cost him. 


The Circassians, 

It is reported that the Russians have condemned to 
banishment 40,000 families of Circassians, who live ou 
territory they have conquered, giving them their choice 
between Siberia and Turkey. Most of them are moving 
to the latter country, where they will be prepared to fight 
the Russians again, when they are on their way to 
Constantinople. 

Italian Newspaper. 

A new journal, called Risorgimento, has just been 
started at Florence. It advocates a confederation of 
Italian States, not of Italian princes, princes, which, in 
its opinion, are two very different things. 

Money wanted. 

A Russian loan of £12,000.000, and the new Indian 
loan of £5,000,000 have been introduced into the London 
Money Market. 

A Collision. 

A threatening collision has taken place between the 

Austrian and Prussian soldiers at Mayevuce and Frankfort. 


NEW FUBLICATIONS, 


My Turrp Book. A collection of Tales, by Lourse Cuan- 
PLER Mouton, author of ‘: This, That and the Other,”’ 
and ** Juno Clifford.” New York: Harper & Brothers. 
12mo pp. 434. 59. 

The stories that compose the work before us are all of 

a high order of merit. A few of them bave already 
charmed the public in the epheweral pages of magazines 
and pewepapers, but the others are vew, end all are 
worthy of being choicely garnered. They are introduced 
by one of the prettiest prefaces we ever read. Mrs. Moul- 
ton is one of the best of the living female writers of 
America. She bas received a brilliant education, has en 
original mind and a warm fancy, and writes with the 
veal of youth and genius. Her poems are sparkling 
gems, and everything she produces, whether poetry or 
prose, bears the seal of feminine grace. Iler last literary 
venture caunot fail to be a great success. 
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Teams ror ApVERTISING.— Ticenty-five cents per 
line. Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in ad- 
vance of the period of their publication, as our large 
edition occupies fourtren days in printing. Address 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Propristor. 

No. 22 Winter Street. 


QOXYGENATED BITTERS. 


DYSPEPSIA, LIVER COMPLAINT, ETC. 
We call the attention of the reader to the following let- 
ter from President Smith, of Wesleyan University : 


Mipp.etown,. Conn , Feb. 28, 1859. 

Sern W. Fowie & Co :— Gentlemen.—I first made use 
of the Oxyerxatep Birrers some seven or eight years 
ago Having suffered for twenty years from a form of 
Dyspepsia, which was attended with a nervous headache, 
on an‘average of not less than one day in a week, I was 
induced by the unpretending recommendation of Dr. 
Green ‘to try one bottle, and if no benefit was received 
to discontinue the use.” 

The use of one bottle warrarted a further trial, to the 
extent of some three or four, with a careful observance 
of the accompanying directions. The result was, ao al- 
most entire relief from the usual dyspeptic symptoms 
and their depressing, painful consequences. I believe 
these bitters produced an entire change in the habits of 
my system and upon the active energies of the digestive 
organs. I now deem myself as exempt from Dyspepsia 
as most persons. These bitters have also been of service 
to other members of my family. 


Very respectfully yours, 
AUGUSTUS W. SMITH. 
by 8. W. FowLe & Co., Boston, and for sale 


Prepared 
every where. 


OXYGENATED BITTERS. 


HIS LAST WORK. 


The late DR. WM. A. 'ALCOTT left among his papers a 
most remarkable manuscript, entitled 


FORTY YEARS 


IN THE WILDERNESS OF PILLS AND POWDERS, 


OR THE COGITATIONS AND CONFESSIONS OF 
AN AGED PHYSICIAN. 


This most interesting, curious, and valuable book is just 
published by us. In one volume 1l2mo. Price $1. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & Co, 
reptl0 2w 20 Washington Strect, Boston. 


LAWSON’S “NERVOUS CURATIVE.” 


TRECT endorsement, like the following“ certificate, 
from a well-known and responsible party, is de- 
serving of attention, and we present the same to our 
readers with much satisfaction. The certificate is from 
George Alexander Lewis, Esq , of the Royal Mail Steam- 
ship “* Arabia,” a gentleman well-known to our citizens, 
and whose great suffering was alleviated, almost as 
though by magic, by this remarkable curative. 
Royal Mil Steamship Arabia,” } 
East Boston, Aug. 22, 1859. 
Perse Lawson, Erq: Dear Sir,—The bottle of your 
* Nervous Curative” which you so kindly sent me, has 
fairly set me on my feet again, for which I beg to return 
you my best thanks. I had been for some days suffering 
tly from rheumatism in my left leg, particularly the 
oo so much so that I could not move without assist- 
ance, and when changing my position. had to have the 
leg lifted or set down. I had also been unable to get any 
sleep for several nights, when on Tuesday last you gave 
me the bottle of your ** Nervous Curative.” and although 
the limbs were so sore that I could not bear any pressure, 
still after the first application I slept soundly, and the 
next morning could bear to have it (my leg) well rubbed. 
I have continued to improve since, and | am happy to 
fay, now able to resume my duties. I am determined 
never to be without a bottle of your ‘ Nervous Cura- 
tive’ with me, and I shall take care to keep my family 
in England supplied with it also, that they may y its 
benefits as well as myself. With every feeling of grat- 
itude for your inestimable discovery, 
Believe me, 
(si Faitbfally yours, 
igned Georce ALex’r Lewis 
Second Officer Steamship Arabia.” 
Lawson's ‘‘ Nervous Curative ” for sale by the Agents, 
M. 8. BURR & CO., 26 Tremont Street, Boston, and by 
all Druggists, at $1 per bottle. 


A CURIOSITY 
FOR EVERYBODY. 
THE ILLUSTRATED SCRAP-BOOK, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
‘ow is a most curious and original work, containing 
Five Hunprep Pictures upon every conceivable sub- 
ject of everyday life, wit, humor, pathos, nataral his- 
tory, scenery in all quarters of the globe, nationalities, 
types of character, famous architecture, portraits of no- 
ted individuals of both sexes; and in short, an inexbaus- 
tible resort for study and amusement for old and young. 
THIS REAL NOVELTY 
is for sale at all of the periodical depots for 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER COPY! 
PUBLISHED BY 
J. DYER & Co., 
sept 2 tr 35 School Street, Boston. 


OF CRAM P 
Is a humorous sketch io KNITTING WORK. 


ASTHMA, 

yy ~ most distressing forms of this complaint arise 

from irregular nervous stimulation, causing in the 
end, enlargement of the air-cella, and spasmodic con- 
traction of the air-tubes on the slightest provocation 
The PERUVIAN SYRUP equalizes the circula‘ton. calms 
the nervous symptoms, and restores the equilibrium of 
the nutritive powers, 


VISITING SARATOGA, 


Mrs. Partington once sejourned at this famous resort. 
She Partingtovially gives her impressions of it in KNIT- 
TING WORK. 


HE MAY QUEEN—A PASTORAL CANTATA. Words 
by Ilenry F Chorley. Composed by Wm Sterndale 
Bennett. Price, 75 cents. In Cloth Emboesed, $1.00 


Published by OLIVER DITSON & Co. 
277 WASUINGTON STREET, LOSTON. 


fies 


ANOTHER NEW PATENT 


$50 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE! 
WEED’S NEW PATENT. 
N AKING the stitch alike on both sides, like the cel- 
ebrated Stoat’s $30 Macatve. It will Stitch, Hem, 
Fell, Cord, Gather avd Quilt. We invite the attention of 
an intelligent and discriminating public toa careful ex- 
amination of the two best Family Sewing Machines now 
before the public. We say the BEST MACHINES, and 
we will demonstrate it to the entire satisfaction of any 
one who may please to call at our Exhibition Reoms. We 
will keep either of the above Machines in good order five 
years without charge. and satisfaction warranted or 
movey refunded. Purchasers of our Machines can have 
the right to exchange within one year without loss— thus 
giving an infinite advautege over any other house in the 
country. 
(GO Agents wanted in every town and county in the 
New England States, to whom a liberal margin will be 
given. Address A. MORTON & CO., Sott Acenrts for the 


Eastern States, to whom all applications for Agencies and 
the right to vend must be addressed. 


A. MORTON & Co., 
septld tf 332 Washington Street. 


J FAL OU S . 


* Yet he was jealous, though he did not show it, - 
For jealousy dislikes the world to know it.” 
— Byron. 
For a sure cure for this too common affliction read ** A 
Pleasant Story for Jealous People,” ia Mrs. Partington’s 
KNITTING WORK. 


PAUL MORPHY 
CHESSMEN. 


ADE of Solid Metal, in pattern and size the same as 


N his Thousand Dollar Set, as represented above, ar- 
rayed in the costume of the ancient Goths and Romans. 
They are so constructed that they can be ured on ship- 
board or rail cars. 
Silvered and Bronzed at $10 a eet, and those finished 
in Gold and Silver at $20 a set. 
J. HW. BURNET, Stationer, 


61 Wall Street, New York City. 


EV. MR. GANNETT’S SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, in Ballou’s New Block, 241-2 
Winter Street. The third year of this School will begin 
on MONDAY, Sept. 16th. The rooms, including a large 
Calisthenic and Gymnastic Hall, are retired, spacious, 
light, well ventilated, heated by steam, and furnished in 
the most desirable manner. 

The School consists of a Preparatory, Intermediate 
and Senior Department. The course of study is thor- 
ough, systematic, and comprehensive. 

The best native teachers are employed in the Modern 
Languages. 

Instruction is given in Drawing and Painting in Water 
and Oil Colors. 

For circulars and further information concerning the 
School, application may be made at the rooms, between 
12 and 2 o'clock. daily, after Sept. Ist. and —— at 
the residence of the Principal, 15 Boylston Place. 

Mr. Gannett is permitted to refer to the following gen- 
tlemen :—Rev. George W. Blagden, D. D., Rev. BN. 
Kirk, D. D.. Rev. 8 L. Pomroy, D. D, Kev. Nehemiah 
Adams, D. D., Rev. E. 8. Gannett, D. D, Rev. A. L. 
Stone, Alpheus Hardy, Rev. Ray Palmer, D. D., Leonard 
os _ Prof. Alpheus 8. Packard, Prof. George 

Boston, Sept. Ist, 1859. 


M®- BLIFKIN’S BABY 


Was a charming creature. Mrs. Partington will tell you 
all about it in KNITTING WORK. 


BOSTON SATURDAY EVENING 


EXPRESS. 


EDITED BY 
HIENRY G. PARKER AND JOSEPH H. SAWYER. 


A FIRST CLASS WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 
FIRST EDITION ISSUED ON 


SATURDAY MORNING 
For country subscribers, and the 
SECOND EDITION ON 


SUNDAY MORNING, 


Which is served at the Boston and suburban break fast 
tables by carriers. The Second Edition contains the latest 
telegraphic and local news up to two o'clock on Sunday 
morning, and it is the intention of the proprietors to 
make it & COMPLETE AND UNSURPASSED 


SUNDAY MORNING NEWSPAPER, 


which shal! fill the hiatus between the issues of the Sat 
urday and Monday dailies. 

The Express has found great favor with press and pub- 
lic, in all directions, for its fearless, honest, independent 
course On all matters of public interest it has an opin- 
ion which it never hesitates to make manifest, and it has 
never been known to ‘‘ crook the pregvant hinges of the 
knee, where thrift may follow fawning.” 

In the dramatic, mus and literary de; nts of 
the Fxpruss. which are confessedly in able hands, criti- 
cisms have never been prepared with an eye to the ad- 
vertizing patronage, no humbug has been spared, and 
pretentious charlatans have always been exposed; and 
whether the Exersss makes friends or foes, its object 
will always be to speak the TRUTH. 

The large and constantly increasing circulation of the 
Express renders it a desirable advertising medium. 

All communications should be addressed to 


& PARKER, 
aug20 No. 2 WATER STREET, BOSTON. 4w 


Jos A DRUMMER. 


He was not, however, a member of Gilmore's Band. 
For full particulars read Mrs. Partington’s KNITTING 


WORK. 
HOYT’S 
HIAWATHA HAIR RESTORATIVE. 


Warranted to Restore Gray Hair to its 
Natural Color. 

HIE many advantages possessed by this article over 

all others, renders it not only the most pleasant, safe 

and agreeable to use, but really indispensable to all who 

have gray hair. It is not composed of nitrate of silver, 

sugar of lead, sulphur, or in fact anything deleterious to 

the hair. We claim that it isan entirely new and origi- 

nal preparation, and the oaly article which will give the 

hair any shade desired. It is pleasant to use, easily ap- 

plied in five or ten minutes’ time, and requires no wash- 
ing before or after using. 

The Agent, Mr FRED. H. COOPER, is stopping at the 
American House, Hanover Street, where he will be pleased 
to see all who doubt the efficacy of this article and prove 
it to them by application free of charge. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, in Boston, by GEORGE 
C. GOODWIN & Co., 11 and 12 Marshall Street; M. 8. 
BURR & Co., 26 Tremont Street, and in Providence by 
EARL P. MASON & Co. sept3 8w 


SEND HIM TO COLLEGE. 


The Boston Post suggests that the ts from the sale 
of KNITLING WORK should be applied to giving Ike a 
Collegiate education. Mrs Partington smiles consent. 
Subscriptions received in the form of purchases of KNIT- 
TING, at all Bookstores. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, | 
COLLECTION OFFICE, 
Ne. 235 State Street. 
OANS negotiated, and all other business connected 
with the sale of PAPER, BANK NOTES, and Gen- 
eral Brokerage Business. 
COLLECTIONS 
Will be made on all parts of the UNITED STATES and 
PROVINCES, on the most favorable terms. 
UNCURRENT FUNDS 


Bought at the lowest rates, and DRAFTS for sale on all 
the principal cities. 
LAND WARRANTS bought and for sale. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


HON. HORACE MANN. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


ELLIOT & WHITE, 


A magnificent Portrait drawn in the highest style of 
the lithographic art by F. D'Avignon. 

Size of the Print, exclusive of margin, about 14x18. 

PRICE digs 9056 0600008 $125. 

Copies sent by mail or express, postpaid, on receipt of 

the publication price. by 
ELLIOT & WHITE, 
Publishers and Printsellers, 322 Washington Street. 
septlO 2w 


GAS STEAK BROILERS. 


\HE public are invited to call and examine this new 
invention, which I now offer for sale, and warrant 
that a tough beef steak when cooked in this apparatus 
shall be rendered equally as tender as the surloin steak when 
cooked over charcoal fire. 


Gas Cooking Apparatas. 
Gas Flat-iren Heaters. , 
Gas Fixtures and Pipe. 


W. F. SHAW, 
174 Washington, opposite Bromfield St. 


may 28 tf 
EERSCIIAUM PIPBS AND CIGAR TUBES3—the 
largest and best assortment in the States. Alero, 
elegently carved Wood Pipes. Mountivg and re- 
pairing at short notice. 


augl3 tf 


F. BROWN, Apothecary, 
68 Washington Street, corner State. 


re SALF.—A few wood cuts at thie office, on rea- 
sonable terms. Parties at a distance, by designating ~ 

what engravimy is desired, will be answered by return of 

mail, and the price at once given. tf. 


Collecti from Correspondents will be remitted for 
on day of payment, as directed. 
WM. ¥. DAVI JOSEPH W. DAVIS, 
eowly 12 25 State St., Boston 


rI\HE FLAG OF OUR UNION,—This is the best 

miscellaneous weekly paper in the country, contains 
ing more ORIGINAL matter than any other. It keeps its 
readers fully informed upon all the topics of the day. be- 
sides furnishing novelettes, tales, sketches. biographies, 
adventures, foreign and domestic news, wit and humor, 
and poetic gems. Sent by mail for $2 a year, and for 
sale every where for FOUR CENTS per copy. 

M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN HOUSE, 
HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 
I$ THE LARGEST AND BEST ARRANGED HOTEL 


IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Possessing all the modern improvements and conveniences 
for the accommodation of the travelling public. 


ow LEWIS RICE, Proprictor. 
MODEL HUSBAND. 


8, 
Attorney 


For a truthfal description of this rare individual, read 
Mrs. PARTINGYON’S KNITTING WORK. 


BOOK BINDING. 


SHEET MUSIC, MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS, 
Bound and Returned in one Week. 
At No. 23 Winter Street, 
BOSTON. 
Pusrisuine 


GROVER & BAKER'S 


CELEBRATED 
FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINES. 
NEW STYLES. 


PRICES FROM $50 TO $125. 
to> THIRTY THOUSAND IN USE. <<0 


These Machines sew from two spools, as 
purchased from the store, requiring no re- 
winding of thread, and finishing ea¢h seam 
by their own operation, without recourse to 
the hand needle, as is required by other 
machines. On account of their — 
durability, ease of management, and adap- 
tation to all varieties of family sewing, 
they execute cither heavy or fine work with 
equal facility, and without special adjust- 
ment. 

THE NEW MACHINES INTRODUCED BY THE 


GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


are of elegant finish, and their operation 
is rapid and very quiet. The gase with 
which they can be managed is a distin- 
guishable feature, and the stitch is the 
strongest, handsomest, and most elastic of 
any made. 


Ts there a husband, father, or brother in 
the United States, who will permit the 
drudgery of hand sewing in his family, 
when a Grover & Baker Machine will do 
it better, more expeditiously, and cheaper 
than can possibly be done by hand? 


SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE PAMPIILET. 


PRINCIPAL SALES ROOMS. 


18 SUMMER STREET - - - - BOSTON. 
495 BROADWAY - - - - - NEW YORK. 
730 CHESTNUT STREET - PHILADELPHIA. 
181 BALTIMORE STREET - - BALTIMORE. 
58 W. FOURTH STREET - - CINCINNATI. 


118 MONTGOMERY STREET - SAN FRANCISCO. 


BAKER'S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Coe.’s 


American, Frencn, Homa@opatuic, anD VANILLA PagMiuM 
Preparep Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Pasts, 
Cocoa Sticks, SoLuste Hom@opatuic anp Diers- 
tic Cocoa, Cocoa SHELLS AND CRACKED Cocoa, 


Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 


For more than three-fourths of a century, are manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourishment for children. invalids 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dyspeptic cases, they are invaluable 
and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their agents, D. C Murray, New York; 
Wm. 8. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V. Brundige, Baltimore; 
Kennett, Dudley & Co., Cincinnati; and by Grocers 
generally. WALTER BAKER & Co., 

6m* 13 Dorchester, Mass. 


Premature Loss of the Mair, Which is so 
common now-a-days, may be entirely prevented by the 
use of Burnett's Cocoaine. It has been used in thou- 
eands of cases where the hair was coming out in hands- 
ful, and has never failed to arrest its decay, and to pro- 
mote a healthy and vigorous growth. It is, at the same 
time, unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. A single ap- 
plication will render it soft and glossy for several days. 

For sale by all druggists at 50 cents a bottle. augl3tf 


PARSONS & GIBBY, 


STAMPERS OF EMBROIDERIES 
9 WINTER STREET. 


SAMUEL MASURY, 
PHOTOGRAPH & DAGUERREOTYPE ARTIST. 


(UP ONE FLIGHT OF STAIRS.) 
289 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
> Photographs taken of every size and finished In 
Oil, Water, India Ink and Pastel Colors. Daguerreo- 
types taken in the most superior manner. june4 tf 
ADIES’ KID GLOVES CLEANSED instantly by the 
app.ication of Gantophile. 


augl3 tf 


ROWN, 
68 Washington Street, corner State. 


HEET MUSIC bound at this Office, neat and cheap, 
and returned in week. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


. WHAT A BLIND MAN CAN Do. 

The Springfield Republican gives the annexed 
interesting account of the remarkable achieve- 
ments of a blind genius now living in Ludlow: 
He is a young man, twenty four years of . 
who has been blind since he was two years old, 
and who does not remember that he ever saw. 
The circumstances which attended the loss of his 
vision are almost too horrible for belief, yet we 
have no reason to doubt them as they have been 
related to us. His widowed mother married a 
drunkard, and this step-father, conceiving a spite 
against the child, undertook, when intoxicated, 
to r its eyes out. Going further in his diabol- 
ical purpose, he was about to thrust a red hot 
poker down its throat, when the frightened but 
desperate mother interfered and prevented him. 
The child was then thrown down cellar, where it 
lay all night, taking a cold which so far aggra- 
vated the preceding inflamation of the eyes that 
the sclerotic coat of each was 
burst. Of all this he has no re- 
membrance, and a blessed thing 
it is for him. At nine years of 
age he lost his mother, and in- 
that loss became perfectly friend- 
less. From that day to this he 
has mainly taken care of himself, 
and now, although cheated by 
rascally agents, and laboring un- 
der every possible disadvantage, 
has money at interest. Now let 
us see what this man has done. 
He is a mechanic, and knows 
every of a steam engine, as 
well as-if he could see. He is 
an engineer, and has not only 
had charge of stationary engines, 
but has run as engineer on the 
Mad River Railroad in Ohio. 
Of course he ran with a look-out, 
and between this look-out and 
himself he had arranged a series 
of abbreviations of language, so 
that he could learn from him the 
position of any object on the 
track instantaneously. He was 
engineer, let it be remembered, 
of a passenger train! What is 
more remarkable than all, is that 
he has made a beautiful little 
steam engine with bis own hands, 
so emall that he can carry the 
whole of it in his pocket, and get 
up steam at pleasure. This 
might well be considered accom- 
plishment enough for one blind 
man, yet this is but a beginning. 
He has a great genius for music, 
and possesses a voice which, in 
many characteristics, is without 
doubt the most wonderful voice 
in theworld. On Tuesday even- 
ing of the present week he was 
invited to a private house,in this 
city to give an exhibition of his 
musical abilities, and a few mu- 
sical men and women were in- 
vited to hear him, all of whom 
will bear testimony of their as- 
tonishment and delight. We 
pre that all musical people 
will shrug their shoulders with 
incredulity when we tell them 
that his voice has the compass of 
five octaves, yet such is the fact 
that he demonstrated to this com- 
pany. Ofcourse the lowest notes 
are guttural, and the highest are 
falsetto; but the falsetto notes 
are pleasant and good, and the 
gutturals true tones, and as mu- 
sical as such tones can be. We 
are not sufficiently versed in ma- 
sical terms to tell what his low- 
est note is, but it is the lowest 
note in the piano, arranged upon 
the usual scale—or triple C, as 
he calls it. His chest tones are 
excellent, and although Carl 
Formes may have more power, 
his quality is no better, while in 
his lower notes he goes down 
“out of sight” of Carl Formes 
altogether. We can give no idea 
of this voice by any comparison, 
for we have never heard a voice 
with which to compare it. Of 
with sach this, 

owner is tem to 
tricks. The most ending of 
these was the application of it to 
seven purposes. He began by 
singing in a delicate soprano the 
first lines of Oft in the stilly night ;” then, as 
he proceeded, he slid into the alto, then into the 
tenor, then into the base, and then into the 
“double base,” an octave below. This finished 
the tune, when he rose, and turning his back to 
the audience, executed some most excellent feats 
of ventriloquism, and wound off by imitating an 


old fashioned spinning wheel so perfectly that 


the assembly was thrown into roars of laughter. 
He usually accompanies himself with a melodeon, 
to whi h he has added a swell of his own inven- 
tion that produces all the effect of the swell in 
the organ. This man’s name is W. A. Carns. 
He was born, we think, in one of the Western 
Suntes, and has lived where he could get a chance. 
He is of medium height, thick set, modest in de- 
meanor, interesting in conversation, and has re- 


ceived an education in some asylum for the blind, 
for which he appears He 
is now engaged in the in i some means 
by which the biind may be enabled to have their 
regular newspepers, aud he will do it. 


THE SISTERS. 

The engraving on this page is a transcript from 
a charming picture, and the design and grouping 
are certainly masterly. The costumes are of the 
last century, but yet they no longer afford a very 
striking contrast to those of our own days, for 
the same point in the circle of fashion has nearly 
come round to us in its revolution. But whether 
old-fashioned or new-fashioned, the costumes in 
our picture harmonize well with the wearers and 
with the landscape in which they are set. The 
latter is unmistakably English; this fact the 
solid character of the stone cottage, with its 
deeply set casement and its trained foliage, tells 
us. And then those bright faces that beam on 
us and make us forget all else—nowhere but in 
merry England could such faces smile upon us. 
They are sisters—like, yet unlike each other. 
Enough of kindred expression to show acommon 
origin—dissimilarity enough to allow free scope 


COINAGE OF GOLD AND SILVER. 

The coinage department of the miat at Phila- 
delphia is probably as perfect in its operations 
and appointments as that of any establishment of 
the kind in the world. The engine driving the 
machinery is of the form usually known as the 
steeple engine; it is a double vertical high-pres- 
sure engine, with cranks at right angles. The 
— is transmitted by a caoutchouc belt, two 
vet wide, from a drum of eight feet in diameter, | 
and is estimated to be equal to ninety horses. At 
times, this is all required, while at others much | 
less is sufficient, and in uncertain proportions ; 
to meet this irregularity, and to insure that stead- 
iness of motion so necessary in such delicate op- | 
erations, a governor and throttle-valve of a pecu- 
liar construction have been devised, and which 
operate in the most perfect manner. 

The rolling mills, four in number, are driven 
by belts, at the rate of six revolutions per minute, | 


“THE SISTERS. 


to individual character. The gentle girl leaning 
on the garden gate is pretty ; she who occupies 
the garden chair, beautiful. One is winning and 
attractive, the other fascinating and dazzling. 
We can easily divine the different attributes of 
the sisters and predict their careers. One, mod- 
est, humble, unambitious, will be content with 


home, until some neighbor's son, some old school- 


companion, grown to manhood, wooes her for his 


mate. But she will never leave her native vil- 
lage, nor go far from the paternal roof. She is 
one of those delicate flowers that wither in trans- 
planting. The other sister dreams of a more 
dazzling career—of a rich and titled suitor, of 
gaudy raiment, the blaze of jewels, the triumphs 
of court balls, the excitements of travel. It 


would cost her many tears, doubtless, to leave 


home, butthey would be quickly dried, The life 


of one sister would be like a placid stream flowing 
through banks enamelled by native flowers; that 
of the other, like the rush of a metcor through the 
sky, brillient for awhile, but ending in darkness 


the distances between the rollers being adjusted 
by double wedges, moved by a train of wheels 
which are connected with a dial-plate and bands, 
divided and numbered into hours and minutes, 
80 as to indicate the proper thickness of the strips 
of metal, without the use of ganyes. Gold strips 
are heated in an iron heater by steam, ard waxed 


with a cloth dipped in melted wax, and the sil- 
ver strips are coated with tallow by means of a 


brush. The draw bench is used for both metals, 
and trial pieces are cut from every strip and their 


| during the time of lashing the shi 
| was now resumed. Of course neither ship could 


weight tested, preparatory to cutting the whole. 
The cutting processes are very simple and effi- 
cient, consisting of a shaft moved by pulleys, and | 


a two and a-half inch belt, with a fly wheel of 
small diameter, but sufficient in momentum to 
drive the punch through the slip of moial by 


means of an eccentric of three eighths of an inch, 


at the rate of two hundred and fifty pieces per 
minute, which skilled hands can readily accom- 
plish and continue until the slip is exhausted.— 
Commercial Bulletin. ° 


PAUL JONES. 

The Virginia Index is publishing a series of 
sketches, by of Ches- 
terfield, of “The Life, Character, and Times of 
Paul Jones.” They throw much light on the 
character of Paul Jones, and give, we doubt not 
a most faithful account of the famous battle 
his ship, the Bon Homme Richard, with the Se- 
rapis. After stating that the “~~ were locked 
together, which was effected by Jones, because 
he saw that to keep off at a fair gun shot, with a 
new and strong frigate like the is, would 
never do for such a crazy old hulk as the Bon 


Qs 


| Homme Richard, Mr. Chase 


“The working of the guns had been suspended 
together, but 


use her guns bat on one side; and these were 
nearly muzzle to muzzle—so near that those who 
handled the ramrods sometimes hit each other. 
‘Fair play, you d—d Yankee!’ 
an Englishman would exclaim. 
‘Mind your eye, John Bull, or 
Vl,’ &. The firing was not 
rapid, particularly on Jones's 
art; for it could do the ships no 
urt, except to knock the guns 
about a little, and knock off the 
gunwales, and occasionally raise 
a cloud of splinters from each 
other’s decks. Jones and his 
men kept a sharp look-out that 
Pearson and his men did not cut 
the lashings and sever the ships. 
Neither of these ships was dam- 
aged ‘berween wind and water,’ 
nor could they now be by any 
use of the big gun. Both had 
men in the rigging, doing all the 
mischief they could. » this 
kind of play Jones had the best 
of it, for his men were more ter- 
rible, and his spars and yards 
were longer; still Pearson would 
not surrender, insisting that Jones 
ought to. Captain Landais, with 
the Alliance, came up to help 
Jones, and fired a broadside; bat 
of necessity it hart Jones as 
much as it did Pearson. Jones 
immediately cried out, ‘ Captain 
Landais, let us alone; I can han- 
die him.’ Both ships were often 
on fire, and as ofien was the fire 
extinguished. Had it not been 
for the men in the rigging, this 
was one of the safest sca-fights, 
80 far as those on deck were con- 
cerned, that almost ever hap- 
pened—I mean after the ships 
were lashed together. The flash 
of the guns would go clear across 
each deck; and the men, b; 
rp good look-out, coul 
avoid being hurt, by only step- . 
ing alittle aside. Had the Bon 
omme Richard been a new, 
strong ship, as was the Serapis, 
both might have lain there and 
burned powder and thrown shot 
until they rotted, as to sinking 
either with the guns of the other. 
But the Bon Homme Richard 
was old and rotten, and was leak- 
ing badly befure Jones made her 
fast to the Serapis; and thus 


fast, the strain upon her against 
the other ship, and from ex- 
losion of the guns, made her 


eak worse, and it was evident 
that she must ere long go down. 
Some of Jones's men, and one of 
his officers, told him she must 
soon go down, and suggested a 
surrender. ‘You never mind 
that; you shall have a better 
ship to go home in,’ said Jones, 
pleasantly. Jones and all his 
men, and Pearson and his crew, 
very well knew that if the Bon 
Homme Richard was ahout to 
sink, she would capsize the Se- 
rapis, and both must go down 
together. It was, therefore, like- 


ly to be a test between Jones and 


earson; which, for the sake of 
saving himself and men from a 
watery grave, would strike first. 
Bar Jones had recourse to a strat- 
ayem, which was completely suc- 
cessful. He secretly sent his 
men below, one by one, with the 
strictest possible orders to be 
fally prepared tor boarding, and 
at a given signe! to :ush on deck, and he would 
lead them on to the deck of the Serapis, and clear 
it So Jones’s men scemed two <iminish, though 
not very fast, until only about thirty were left on 
his deck. Pearson, supposing they were killed, 
or badly wounded, and that Jones must secon 
strike, was thrown completely off his guard. This 
was Jones’s time. Giving his signal, he men 
were ready in an instant, and with Jones ahead, 


rushed on the deck of the Serapis, killing every- 
thing they could reach, and in a short time would 
have killed everything on board; but Captain 
Pearson, seeing his time had come, cried with a 
loud voice, ‘ Captain Jones, I surrender!" at the 
same moment taking his sword by tne blade be 
presented the handle to Jones, and with the next 


breath ordered the colors be taken down. Ting 


was in the night, ‘The next day evening the Bon 


Homme Richard went down head foremost. Thus 
terminated the strangest naval fight on record. 
Paul Jones took the Serapix, but Capt Pearson 
sunk the Bon Homme Richart.” 
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